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The Creator of Doctor Dolittle, One of the Most Loved Story- 


Book Characters, and a Winner of the John Newbery Medal for 


Originality in Children’s 


Literature, Writes for Us His Thought in Today's Child Training. 


IN first consideration | feared that there 

could be nothing in my recollections 

of childhood of value to those who 

make a vocational study of child 

development. This, when he tries to look back- 
ward to order, would probably be the preliminary 
conclusion that any one would come to. Yet, of 
course, if he could but recall them, every man 
must have milestones, crossroads, and “points of 
interest” on his life-map, many of them instruct- 
ive for any audience willing to examine them. 


| think that perhaps of the general, construct- 
ive impressions | get from such a retrospection 
the outstanding one is best described as the 
perniciousness of sentimental sympathy. Herd- 


ing humanity into categories is something which 
sooner or later we are all tempted to do. Ihave 
often divided mankind into the executives, the ar- 
tistics, and the mediocres. Similarly | have 
sometimes divided children into the martyrs, the 
roughnecks, and the mediocres. 


Martyrdom is something which, if it cannot be 
actually created in a child by the parents, can 
certainly be greatly fostered through misdirected 
or wrongly manifested sympathy. 


| had no intention of allowing this article to 

drift into a sermon for parents and guardians. 

But | find it difficult to select and describe any 
useful incident in my own childhood without 
explaining the part played in it by adults and 
demonstrating what seems the lesson to be learned 
from it. 


Very well then: | remember quite distinctly 

the first time | cut my finger. | don’t 

know precisely of what age | was at the time, but 
| must have been very young. The cut was 
neither serious nor painful but it bled healthily. 

| was very interested. The phenomenon of 
flowing blood—quite decorative, | thought—was 
for me a new and entertaining discovery. | 
showed it to some adult members of the family 
thinking they would be similarly amused. To 

my astonishment | was clutched to a protective 
bosom, a flood of sympathetic endearments was 
poured over my head, and much hectic first aid 
hurried on to the scene. We 

| was disappointed in the effect created by my 
phenomenon. As a spectacle, it was obvious that 
flowing blood was not entertaining to others. 


Apparently the thing to do was to pity, not admire. 
| joined in pitying myself. Finally | wept. 

In looking backward | see this small incident 
standing out with significant prominence. For | 
have since come to the conclusion that. self- 
sympathy, the cause of almost all tears, is a 
pernicious encumbrance in life’s equipment; and 
that by the use of a little judicious common sense 
on the part of the adults in charge it can be 
largely, if not entirely, avoided in any child. 


We all know the martyr youngster—the 

whiner; and we all have met him after he has 
grown up, the man with a perpetual grievance 
against life, or several, whose failures and setbacks 
are all attributable, in his own finding, to bad luck 
and the antipathy of a meanly-disposed world. 


Parents are often so hectically anxious to be 
good mothers and fathers. They are fre- 

quently overdesirous that the child shall come 
always first to them with its troubles. It is one 

of our subconscious devices for attaching the 
child to ourselves. The older | grow the less 
lasting value | place on attachment; the greater 
general need | feel for detachment. A cold and 
inhuman doctrine? Not entirely, if it saves the 
subject from self-pity and some of the pain of 
that breaking of ties that is inevitable. After all, 
speaking from the child’s point of view, which 

we all now volubly claim to consider paramount, 
an ounce of self-reliance is worth a ton of filial 
affection. The trend of the time leans more and 
more towards robbing the child, and the adult too, 
of his self-reliance. A glance at the advertise- 
ments in the subway would lead one to believe 
that the whole business world is engaged in 
creating needs for us and then supplying them. 
And special emphasis is laid on the sacred cause of 
our children’s welfare, which is used as a weapon 
to browbeat us into purchasing everything from 
tooth paste to encyclopedias. 


But the good parent, the good teacher, will 
devote the better part of his attention to seeing 
that everything he contributes to the child’s 
development shall foster his self-confidence and 
encourage his initiative. And he will know that, 
weighed in the scales with those objectives, the 
child’s opinion of him—even the child’s affection 
for him—is quite secondary. 


Happily, the importance of encouraging initi- 
ative is now, where pedagogics are con- 
cerned, pretty widely recognized. 


But | have 

doubts about the culture of self-reliance where 
domestic contact is involved. | feel that one of 
the most important tasks of every parent, teacher, 


or guardian is to teach a child that there is noth- 
ing intrinsically dramatic or terrible in the whole 

of creation; that all phenomena, cut fingers in- 
cluded, are natural—some good, some bad, some 
to be cultivated, and some to be avoided, but 

that none is terrible, none dramatic. 


If we attend to that, among our manifold, 
perplexing responsibilities, and thereby seem to do 
some violence to our maternal or paternal in- 
stincts, we can at all events console ourselves in 
this: that when the time comes for the child to 

look backward over the milestones of life, so 

long as he can say that we gave his self-reliance a 
chance to grow, he will not hold us to blame for 
the tears of sentiment and sympathy we did not 

let him see. 
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‘He shall have nothing but the penalty’ 


‘I should think,’ March went on 
musingly, ‘that when God sees what 
poor finite creatures can bear, hemmed 
round with this eternal darkness of 
death, He must respect us!’ 


| must have memorized the lines 

from the Howells novel in some litera- 
ture class, in the days when quotations 
were required as a daily rite. Forgotten 
in the intervening years, one day in 
prison | found myself repeating the 
words. | take them again, perhaps as a 
shield, while | explain that in this chron- 
icle- | make no plea for personal con- 
sideration. | committed a crime; | have 
no desire to minimize its seriousness. 
The State meted out its penalty; | 

tried to meet it honestly and bravely. 


Now society is satisfied that | have 
been sufficiently punished, although, of 
course, my actual punishment has 
never been for an instant within the 
State’s power to inflict or withhold. | 

am free, and this recital of my experi- 
ence has one raison d’étre: it may 
serve to interpret certain aspects of 
the penal problem. 


My incarceration of several years 

was passed in a prison which is ranked 
as ‘one of the best in the country.’ 

My authority for this rating was one 

of the prison’s minor officials, so | beg 
you to accept it as accurate. | had at 
that time existed through the first 
unforgettable weeks. | had become 
familiar with the rasping, screaming 
voice in which the head matron issued 
her commands and with the stupid, 
brutal discipline of a deputy warden 
who was frequently somewhat intoxi- 
cated. | had sat at a table, furnished 
with chipped granite-ware dishes, — 
never sterilized, — where half the din- 
ers were a menace to their neighbors. 
| knew the purposeless, endless, daily 
work; the purposeless, hopeless life. | 
ventured the opinion that any sane 
person would judge my present dwell- 
ing-place the most loathsome spot in 
the interstellar spaces. 


The defense was prompt. ‘Well, 
Miss ought to know. She’s lec- 

tured all over about prisons, and she 
says that this is the only one where 
the women get any butter.’ 


| remembered that at breakfast and 

at supper | had detected a microscopic 
golden speck upon my plate, about 
the quantity Titania might use on her 
daintiest lettuce-sandwich, and | be- 
came respectful, almost reverent. For 
upon that molecule of butter rested an 
institution’s reputation as ‘one of the 
best in the country.’ 


Perhaps this is a flippant approach 
to a serious problem, but | wonder if 
the woman’s estimate was unusually 
superficial. 


The average visitor or inspector who 
goes through an institution of this 
nature sees the buildings, a degree of 
cleanliness and sanitation, men and 
women silently working. He has, 
perhaps, talked to prison officials — 
trimly uniformed guards and white- 
garbed matrons. He is shown the daily 
menu, which, on paper at least, ap- 
pears satisfying; the chapel, where 
services — and occasionally entertain- 
ments — are held on Sunday. In the 
men’s dining-room he sees a screen 
which tells of moving-picture exhibi- 
tions in winter, and bulletins that 
herald the Saturday baseball games in 
summer. At the front of the building 
are the usual spectacular flower-beds, 
maintained at considerable expense 
and infinite care for the benefit of the 
passers-by. There is a library —an in- 
adequate one —and a school — also 
inadequate. An inmate may hold sub- 
scriptions to several magazines and 
receive practically an unlimited num- 
ber of books; he may, at his own ex- 
pense, take correspondence courses 
with the State University’s extension 
department. 


Each of these things represents al- 
truistic effort on the part of former 
wardens or members of the State Board 
of Control, and one who has suffered 
enforced confinement must have a 
lively appreciation of the effect of 
these balancing, normal influences. 
But valuable as these ameliorating 
efforts may be, they are not, in the 
slightest degree, a solution of the 
penal problem. 


People who consider the prison prob- 


lem at all are divided into two groups. 


The conservative defends the present 
system, based as it is on the Hebraic 
eye-for-eye conception of punishment. 
To him, all folk outside the prison wall 
are morally more or less white. Those 
within its shadow are varying shades of 
black, the intensity of the blackness 
being nicely graded by, the term of sen- 
tence which each convict carries, like a 
label, about his neck: the man with a 
one-year sentence is not so bad as he 
with five, and so on, the ‘lifer’ being 

the blackest of all. ‘And why pamper 

a lot of criminals that the courts have 
gone to the expense of convicting?’ 


The modern penologist is not a sen- 
timentalist; he is a scientist. He feels a 
degree of responsibility as to prison 
conditions, but his chief interest must 
always be in the personality of the 
offender. 


Now those who incur punishment 
have been aptly divided into three 
classes: — 


Those whose offenses are isolated 
and are the result of sudden tempta- 
tion or extreme emotional states — 
‘the accidental criminals.’ 


Those whose offenses are the con- 
sequence of an inherent lack of self- 
control. 


Those who, being as it were short- 
circuited by adverse circumstances 
from the main herd, have chosen 
the adventure of ‘living without the 
law.’ 


| should undoubtedly be classified 
under the first division. My family 

were folk of moderate means; my father 
was a professional man, kindly and 


honorable. | had a happy childhood 

and a pleasant youth. Graduating 

from one of the great universities, | be- 
came a skillful worker, a useful member 
of society. | was very eager to have my 
life count for something worth while in 
the sum total of things. | was leading 

an irreproachable, conventional exist- 
ence when | made my one horrible 
mistake. 


Then came the interlude of prison 
incarceration. Gone were the amenities 
Of life, the out-of-doors | had loved so 
well. Beyond the iron gates waited my 
father, bent with grief, with no re- 
proaches for the anguish | had brought 
him, only that patient paternal love 

that has always passed understanding. 
But | am not to attempt another De 
Profundis. My story has interest only 
as it shows something of the economic 
and social side of prison life. 


There were twenty-five women in- 
mates of the prison when | entered, and 
all—the feeble-minded, the alcoholic 
and drug addict, the senile, the young 
offender, the early dement, the docile 
and the vicious, the weak and the 
strong, the highly nervous and the 
stolid — all were under one prison dis- 
cipline. The prison was, for a few, a 
haven of rest; others endured it stoi- 
cally; for some it was continuous un- 
speakable torture. 


A year of punishment would not 

mean the same to any two individuals. 
To Violet, a big healthy animal with 
innumerable jail and prison episodes 
in her past, twelve months behind bars 
meant a rest and recuperation, al- 
though it probably was inconvenient to 
be separated from drink. When she 
went back to her kind there would be 
no stigma, no ostracism. With frail 
little Gloria it was different. If you 
know Mrs. Wharton’s Glimpses of the 


Moon you will recall the golden lady 
whose many lovers were taken quite as 
matter of course by her husband and 
friends. Gloria’s lover was not taken so 
complacently by her husband, and she 
was serving a sentence on an adultery 
charge. What might be considered 
merely as an affaire d'amour in one 
social stratum may be in another a 
crime punishable by penal servitude. 


To my surprise | did not find anyone 

in the group about me who conformed 
to my previous ideas of the criminal 
type. | began to take stock of the con- 
ventional prejudices and unfounded be- 
liefs that had been mine when | was a 
respectable member of society. In the 
first place, | had never thought clearly 
enough to differentiate between the 
legal concept — the individual convict- 
ed, sentenced, imprisoned for crime — 
and the metaphysical concept of the 
offender against the ethical code, the 
incarnation of sin doomed quite natu- 
rally to punishment. Contradictory to 
but nevertheless associated with these 
Hebraic notions were memories of the 
annals of the Jukes family, some vague 


impressions of the theories of Lombroso. 


| persisted in the idea that there was a 
criminal type, different from the main 
group of human beings. 


Off in another part of the mental 
storehouse were the sinners and crimi- 
nals of fiction and history — Raffles, 
Arséne Lupin, and the women of that 
fascinating species. Over against the 
gory Glytemnestra and Lucrezia Bor- 
gia were the pictures of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, pathetic little Hetty of 
Adam Bede, Hester Prynne, Dahlia 
Fleming, Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, 

Peter Ibbetson, and, because the story 
as written in the Book of Kings has 
always seemed to me the one perfect 
biography, David, the shepherd king, 
who for love of a beautiful woman put 


Uriah at the front of the battle. Per- 
haps it is disconcerting to think that 
the man whose poems are sung every 
Sunday in the orthodox churches, had 
he lived in this century, might have 
been held on a manslaughter charge 
and been the theme of yellow-press 
stories. Because of the genius of Har- 
dy, Meredith, and the other authors, 
these folk had motives and dossiers 
which | understood perfectly. They 
were vivid personalities; the criminal 
was an abstraction. 


With amazement and bewilderment 

| was finding it necessary to reject most 
of the popular iallacies which | had 
regarding crime; those idle theories 
seemed quite unrelated to the grim 
facts of this appalling situation. | 

found that the guilty are not always 
punished nor the virtuous rewarded; 
neither deathbed confessions nor un- 
easy consciences asserted themselves to 
clear those who were unjustly suffering. 
| learned that the woman serving a 
forty-year sentence was not necessarily 
forty times as dangerous as the woman 
serving one year. What every penol- 
ogist knows — and no one else does — 
is that disorderly living does far more 
injury to a community than the few 
crimes which earn for their perpetra- 
tors long terms of penal servitude. If 
Tess had been restored to society she 
would have been an asset, not the 
menace that a diseased, vicious prosti- 
tute might be. 


The modern penal system is ctedited 
with several aims besides the elemental 
punitive one. 


First: it acts as a deterrent to in- 
cipient crime — a logical reason; but it 
might be worth while to ask why it is, 
and under what circumstances, that 
the certainty of punishment does not 
deter individuals from crime. 


Second: society demands, for its pro- 
tection, segregation under restriction 
of its highly antisocial members — a 
valid, universally recognized right, but 
one which implies that when the in- 
carcerated man shows himself capable 
of being an asset to society he should 
be allowed to retake his place therein. 


Third: a penal system should be re- 
medial, reconstructive, reformatory. My 
information of what has been accom- 
plished in the institutions designated 
as reform schools or reformatories 
has been acquired through reading 
only, but as to what is being done 
toward ‘re-formation’ in one of the 

best prisons in the country, what prep- 
aration the woman convict receives to 
prepare her for a successful rehabilita- 
tion when the period of incarceration 
is past, my knowledge is painfully 
accurate. 


There was nothing that could possi- 
bly be construed as reformatory or 
constructive in my prison experience; 
nothing that would help one to meet 
the terrific problem of facing life later 
and earning a livelihood. Some of the 
saddest memories of prison life are 
those of the outgoing prisoners. A 
woman would always know to a day 
how much time remained of her sen- 
tence. There would be joy when it was 
a year, six months, one month. But 
toward the end, especially with those 
that were superior, the eagerness would 
be replaced with dread, a fear of going 
back into a hostile world. It was not 
unusual for a woman to go out who 
had no friends or home to receive her; 
no certainty of employment. She was 
usually an unskilled laborer, with only 
the few dollars given her by the State 
to support her until work could be ob- 
tained. And it is superfluous to add 
that it is not easy for an ex-convict, no 


matter what her story, to obtain work. 


The statistics that give the percent- 
ages of recidivists are astounding to the 
uninitiated. This prison rated forty- 
five per cent and it is the lowest figure 
| have seen quoted for any penal in- 
stitution. | am inclined to think this 
percentage is underrated. After what | 
have seen of the medieval methods of 
treating the prisoner, and since | know 
something of the difficulties of life 
after one has left prison, | wonder that 
the percentage is not one hundred. 


During my incarceration one poor 
chap was released after twenty years’ 
imprisonment. Three days later he 
was found in the early morning, 
crouched down in a corner of the inner 
yard, having crept back — nobody 
knew how — past the guard and over 
the great wall. The matron who told 
me of the incident considered it a 
tribute to the beneficent atmosphere of 
the place, whereas it was, of course, a 
proof how utterly the unnatural prison- 
life unfits one for this modern, complex 
existence. Sadder was the story of the 
man who, after waiting years for a par- 
don, went mad less than a week after 
his release. 


It is upon the return to the world 

that the test comes, not only of the 
prisoner but of the prison. If the 
purpose of the prison is to prevent 
crime as well as to punish the criminal, 
some account should be taken of the 
means of restoring the delinquent to 
society. 


| and these other women have failed 
somehow; but with few exceptions we 
shall return to our communities. Do 

you expect us to come back better or 
worse for the arid, soul-wrecking years? 
Are we coming back penniless, or prac- 
tically so? Are we still untaught, un- 


skilled workers? Is there anyone to 
help us make the first difficult adjust- 
ments to a normal life? Please do not 
readjust your halo and say that some- 
one ought to have attended to these 
things. No one has—or will, until 
there is a more general understanding 
of the basic facts regarding corrective 
institutions. 


It is easier to get accurate informa- 

tion regarding the ex-prisoner’s purse 
and economic status than it is to ascer- 
tain her mental and spiritual reaction 

to the imprisonment. Her conduct will 
be governed by her mental life, and 
the future conduct of an offender is a 
matter of certain importance. When a 
woman is put in prison, unfortunately 
she remains a human being, with all 
the instincts, emotions, reactions of a 
creature who is alive. The routine and 
discipline of the prison shut down on 
normal action and on this instinctive 
and emotional life, and hold the woman 
in a constant state of emotional stress 
and conflict. | believe the aftermath 

of the years of abnormal mental re- 
pressions, plus anxiety and the hatred 
of the officials and the environment, is 
the most serious consequence of prison 
life. 


Consider the fact that we were not 
allowed to go out of doors for ten suc- 
cessive months — from the middle of 
September until the following July. 
During the midsummer months, when 
the heat was most intense, we were 
allowed out of doors but two hours and 
a half during the week: two hours on 
Saturday afternoon; a half hour on 
Sunday. (How we dreaded Sunday!) 
That is one bit of prison discipline. 
Souls need sunshine and fresh air just 
as much as bodies do. 


| first saw the other women prisoners 
on a Saturday afternoon, when permis- 


sion was granted for the two hours out 
of doors. 


Huddled against the shade of the 
great stone wall was a group of women 
the like of whom | had never seen be- 
fore. There were no beautiful, thwart- 
ed adventuresses, no regal Clytemnes- 
tras or Lucrezia Borgias, no lynx-eyed 
Rafflettes. There was the sorriest 
company of human beings imaginable: 
haggard middle-aged women; young 
girls from the streets. Later | was to 
find that these criminals, delinquents, 
offenders against the majesty of the 
law, were really here not so much be- 
cause they were ‘wicked’ as because 
they were physically handicapped, 
mentally defective, products of an in- 
ferior environment. | found unskilled 
workers, illiterates, foreigners unac- 
quainted with the life of a new coun- 
try. The majority were penniless; 

many were friendless. There were 
economic, pathological, sociological 
causes for the failure of these women to 
be assets instead of the liabilities they 
unquestionably were to their communi- 
ties. And these pariahs, these pathetic 
outcasts, products of poverty and mis- 
fortune in many cases, were ‘the dead 
and poisonous matter, foreign and 
dangerous to the social body,’ of which 
the sociologist speaks. 


There were a few who had long sen- 
tences, but the most would return to 
society after an incarceration of one or 
two years. There was no thought 

given as to how the human beings who 
had to bear years of this unnatural life 
were to survive it; no consideration as 
to the problem of rehabilitation of the 
woman after she left prison. 


The little group sat on benches in the 
shade of the great wall; a guard, gun on 
shoulder, paced above them, a matron 
sat in front of them. The women were 


dressed in faded, patched blue dresses; 
to me they all appeared old, bedraggled, 
hideous; it did not seem possible that | 
could ever mingle with them. Vainly 

| said to myself that | was infinitely 
more guilty than any of them, because 
| had had the training, the advantages 
of birth and environment that should 
have made impossible my crime; that 
my clothes were as hideous as theirs. 
But | could not go near them. How- 
ever, my isolation was of short dura- 
tion; first came Selma and Margaret, 
then Violet, Sally, and Fannie; one by 
one, the entire group drifted over and 
surrounded me. They were very curi- 
ous, although they meant only to be 
friendly, but the vociferous sympathy 
was distasteful to me then. Later | 
came to know and like and be deeply 
interested in many of them, and | found 
kindness, selfishness, curiosity, gossip, 
generosity, in about the same propor- 
tion as outside prison walls. 


Never have | seen people who loved 

to sing as did these women. Their only 
song books were some Moody and San- 
key hymnals, evidently bequeathed to 
the institution years before. The head 
matron played the breathless little 
yellow organ, and as she evidently 
deemed it ungodly to strike a lively 
tempo on Sunday, the women sang 
‘Rescue the Perishing,’ ‘Go Bury Thy 
Sorrow,’ to the slowest time | have ever 
heard. The most dolorous hymns were 
without exception the most popular. 

My friend, the little assistant-matron, 
was musical and sang very well, but the 
matron jealously held her prerogative 
as music master. 


A friend sent me some song books, 
compiled for community singing, and 

on Saturday afternoons, when we could 
not go out of doors, we gathered around 
the organ and sang. How the girls 

loved it! (Have | said before that the 


women prisoners, regardless of age, 
were always designated as ‘the girls’?) 
| can even now see Marie, so pimply 
and soiled, closing her eyes in ecstasy 
as she swung into the chorus of ‘ Love's 
Old Sweet Song’; and the saffron-tinted 
Ellen adored ‘Ye Banks and Braes of 
Bonnie Doon,’ which with joyful aban- 
don she sang exactly off key, although 

| am sure she did not have the vaguest 
idea what a brae of Bonnie Doon might 
be. And Margaret — she must have 
been a dear girl once, with her pretty 
red-gold hair and bright brown eyes; 
now she was stooped and haggard. 
“They call me a criminal drunkard,’ she 
gravely explained to me. Margaret 
loved ‘America the Beautiful.’ 


Oh, beautiful for spacious skies, for amber waves 
of grain, 


For purple mountain majesties above the fruited 
plain, 


America, America, God shed His grace on thee, 


And crown thy good with brotherhood, from sea 
to shining sea! 


‘To think,’ she said in a scandalized 
tone, ‘I never knew that song! If you'll 
learn it to me before | go, I'll give you 
my Easter lily.” Her Easter lily was 

her most cherished possession — a be- 
draggled remnant in a battered tin can. 


It would have been an excellent and 
practical thing if, at least once a week, 
the women could have stayed in the 
sewing-room after supper to sing, under 
the direction of a competent leader. 
They could have learned the fine and 
dignified religious hymns for the Sun- 
day service, the beloved folk-songs, and 
some of the better vivacious popular 
music. It would have been a brief 
period of respite and happiness, and 
surely a Christian State ought not to 
begrudge that. 


| was always amused by Violet, a 
disreputable old soul who in a former 
existence must have been a pirate. We 
all admired Violet for an Oliver Twist- 
ish performance. On wash days a lunch 
of dry bread, syrup, and the indescrib- 
able coffee was served. The syrup was 
always heavily watered, but this morn- 
ing it was water slightly tinctured with 
syrup. ‘Pass the water,’ said Violet in 
her stentorian tones, pointing to the 
syrup jug. Of course she was promptly 
reported to the deputy warden and 
locked in her cell for two days, with 
orders that she was to have nothing to 
eat. She was at once a heroine and a 
martyr, and the ravens that fed Elijah 
might profitably have envied the effi- 
cient, if mysterious, manner in which 
Violet was kept supplied with food. 


And it is with a smile that | recall 

dusky Lily Belle who, in spite of her 
name, was a very incarnation of Topsy. 
On Christmas Eve a lusty wailing was 
heard from Lily Belle’s room. The 

night matron hastened to investigate. 
“What in the world is the matter, Lily 
Belle?’ she asked. ‘I’m crying because 


is crying,’ was the reply. The 

matron came to my door, and | assured 
her that | was quite calm. Lily Belle’s 
vociferous grief stopped instantly. 
“Well, | thought | heard her crying 
‘cause she was here at Christmas time 
—and she’s been good to me — so | 
cried, too.’ A nice tribute of friendship, 
was it not? 


There were two methods of amuse- 
ment furnished by the State: the mov- 
ing pictures, which were occasionally 
shown Sunday afternoons, and a 
phonograph. A popular and effective 
punishment was to deprive the prison- 
ers of cinema privileges; but if the 
officers were good-natured we some- 


times saw one movie each month 
during the winter. Sentimental plays 
with very, very happy endings were 
most popular, and the comedies where- 
in the actors threw dishes and furni- 
ture at one another, fell indiscrimi- 
nately from mighty cliffs, housetops, 
balloons, and telegraph poles into 
startling predicaments, were hailed 
with howls of laughter. Roars of mirth 
invariably greeted anything not com- 
prehended. A war play was shown in 
which an American army officer, mad- 
dened by the tortures which his wife, 
captured by the Germans, had under- 
gone, retaliated with a revenge that 
was unique and sickening in its pictured 
detail. The tragedy was mistaken for 

a burlesque comedy, and as the in- 
tensity deepened the mirth increased, 
until, when the awful climax was 
reached, my neighbor was wiping tears 
of delight from her cheeks. 


Another time | was interested in 

the tense interest of Estelle, who sat 
at my left. Now Estelle was a con- 
noisseur in prisons, having served 
sentences for theft in various States on 
her migration West. If she lives long 
enough she will probably work through 
to San Quentin. In the screened play 
there was a hot pursuit of a thief and, 
as Estelle had been the object of nu- 
merous similar pursuits, | thought her 
sympathy would be entirely with the 
culprit. But instead her reaction was 
quite the conventional one. ‘Get him,’ 
she muttered, as a detective appeared; 
‘Catch him,’ when the police dashed 
in; and when the guilty one was driven 
off in a patrol wagon she subsided, 
content. 


The phonograph played for two 
hours every Saturday and Sunday 
night, and was not altogether a bless- 
ing. The collection of records was 
limited and mediocre, and to one 


who had musical discrimination it was 
agony to have to listen to some of the 
blatant tunes played over and over 
again, year after year. Thinking to be 
philanthropic, | asked to have some 
records of a higher standard sent to me. 
Their reception was interesting. Tosti’s 
‘Serenade,’ sung by Gluck, was always 
asked for by the two Italians, Kreis- 
ler’s ‘Viennese Caprice’ was received 
with silent tolerance, but Galli-Curci’s 
‘Valse Song’ from Romeo and Juliet 
was always the signal for hearty laugh- 
ter. As the lovely voice rose with 
incredible delicacy and brilliance to 

the dramatic climax, it would be 
drowned by roars of Gargantuan 

mirth. 


Two talking records were very popu- 
lar, and everyone always laughed ex- 
actly in the same places: as Cohen 
spills his soup, and when Uncle Josh 
first ate ice cream at a remarkable 
ultrafashionable New York reception. 
Custom never staled, age never with- 
ered, the infinite variety of these jokes. 


IV 


Women offenders as a class present 
several distinctive points which make 
them and their redemption — if there 
be a possible redemption — a problem 
unlike that of the male delinquent. In 
the first place, the average of intelli- 
gence is much higher in the men’s 
prison than in the women’s. There are 
always men of good mental capacity 
and fair or even superior education on 
the list of male criminals. There were 
few women of average ability in the 
prison | knew; of the hundred or more 
who served sentences in the course of 
my own durance only two besides my- 
self had attended a secondary school. 
| was the only woman with more than 


a high-school education, the only one 
trained for a profession. Of course 
there are obvious reasons for this differ- 
ence of mental type: the woman of the 
higher class, social or mental, is not 
subject to economic stress or tempta- 
tions as is the man; she is less adven- 
turous; she is more fearful of over- 
stepping the conventions. If she does 
break the law she is not so liable to 
conviction as a man. 


My statistics have an approximate 
accuracy, although my methods of 
compiling them might annoy a scien- 
tist; but as every State publishes an- 
nual or biennial reports of its corrective 
institutions, these can be consulted if 
exact information is desired. | have not 
the general, classified knowledge such 
as a biologist might have of the Cole- 
optera; | knew these delinquents as a 
woman knows her neighbors. | have 
written the names of all the women | 
could remember whom | knew during 
my stay in prison, and then made my 
deductions from this list. | can remem- 
ber just one hundred and four individ- 
uals. Three of these were serving life 
sentences; five others, sentences vary- 
ing from six to twenty-five years. 

Two were incendiaries. Three had been 
found guilty of perjury. About thirty 
were guilty of some form of theft, most 
often petty larceny. One girl had been 
sentenced for four years for stealing 

a dress valued at twenty-five dollars. 


That same month two other young 
girls had been sent to prison from 
another court for theft of clothing 
valued at less than fifty dollars, for 
which they were to serve nine months. 
Number 20012 had forged a note, but 
she was an accessory to crime rather 
than a principal; she would not have 
had the initiative to do the thing alone. 
By far the heaviest percentage of con- 
victions was on the adultery charge. 


More than fifty per cent of the women 
with whom | came in contact during 
this period were held on this or relative 
charges, which would mean that there 
was a pretty consistent thirty-three 

per cent of the inhabitants of the 
women’s prison who were members of 
an ancient profession. 


Before the conclusion is reached that 
prison is exactly the place for the pros- 
titute, it might be logical to ponder 
several things. It is annoying to con- 
sider that there are at large in society 
individuals just as guilty of antisocial 
conduct as some of its convicted 
members — a fact which condones no 
offense, but which must be taken into 
consideration if the penal problem as a 
whole is studied. 


Further, fifty prostitutes must have 
been a very small percentage of the 
members of their calling in the State; 
the segregation of such a minority could 
hardly be considered a remedy of the 
social evil. In this State the penalty 

for the offense under discussion varied 
from one to three years, so that society 
had but a brief respite from the pres- 
ence of this group. What is of the ut- 
most importance is that these women, 
practically without exception, would 
return to the same sort of life after they 
left prison. The more intelligent would 
be more crafty; but the most significant 
point is that there were few intelligent 
ones. 


The prostitute is not to be dismissed 
with a clever epigram or with a con- 
demnation of her wickedness; she is 
distinctly the product of poverty, bad 
environment, inferior human. stock, 
sometimes — but infrequently — of mis- 
fortune. The pathetic creatures that 

get into prison have none of the 

allure or picturesqueness of the demi- 
mondaine featured in popular plays on 


the New York stage. | saw but one of 
this type— Pearl Puhr. When the 
exotic Pearl came to us she was de- 
lightful to look upon, with her chic 

frock and an exquisite coat built on the 
lines and with the color which bespoke 
a good maker. Pearl had dignity, as- 
surance, poise. She told of her car of 
excellent make, her talking machine of 
the latest de luxe model, her child in an 
Eastern school. She had been the head 
of a large and flourishing ‘establish- 
ment.’ | asked her why and how the 

fall from all this comfort and luxury. 
She was tremendously disgusted. ‘It 
was this business of women voting. | 
took all of my girls down to vote for the 
Democratic candidates, and the Repub- 
licans got in, and they had us pinched 
because we voted the wrong way. Now, 
if we had never voted —’ | may have 
this story confused as to detail. Pos- 
sibly Pearl voted for the Republicans. 
However, someone, Democrat or Re- 
publican, had pity on her plight, and 
within two weeks after her entrance to 
prison she was released on a writ of 
error — the only case where | saw the 
writ of error used. The Wassermann 
given when she entered showed a posi- 
tive test. She had never denied the 
nature or the prosperity of her trade. 

If | should follow the episode of Pear! 
with that of Harriet, a young girl who 
had left high school in her first year to 
marry, and a few months later to elope 
with a book agent, — arrested within 
two days, sentenced within a week, — 
silly, irresponsible, unmoral, sweet- 
tempered, never vicious, you would get 
a glimpse of the complications that 
have to be met, not only that justice be 
enforced, but that the prison may serve 
a useful purpose. 


| regret that | have not a pen facile 
enough to give you clear portraits of 
these women | knew so well. | do not 
want to write sob stuff; there were un- 
just sentences; two innocent women 
were imprisoned; there was brutality; 
but these things are of minor impor- 
tance. Any attempt at a solution of the 
penal problem must always be centred 
about the individual delinquent, and 
until there is an intelligent attempt to 
learn why the woman has failed, until an 
effort is made to make her wholesome 
and self-reliant, physically and men- 
tally, to make her antisocial life not 
worth while, all talk of prison reform 

is idle. 


The old idea of the offender is the 
metaphysical one, based upon the 
theory of the freedom of the will and 
the infallibility of the conscience. The 
will was a general director of con- 

duct; the conscience was an infallible 
consultant in deciding between what 
was right and what was wrong. The 
more modern idea regards the phenom- 
ena of volition, like any other phenom- 
ena, as subject to natural laws, inevi- 
tably the results of definite antecedents 
—heredity, education, environment, 

all previous experiences. A psychical 
phenomenon must have just as definite 
a cause as would a physical phenom- 
enon, and one must understand the 
facts in each case. This later theory is 
So universally accepted that it seems 
superfluous to quote it; but the fact 
remains that practically all penal ser- 
vitude is based on the older theory that 
we who have offended are deliberate 
trangressors and therefore merit con- 
dign punishment. Perhaps | did; but 
not all of these others. 


Number 20001 came to prison 

dressed in her best, a percale bungalow 
apron, which had been freshly laun- 
dered when she left the jail eight hours 


before for the trip across the State on 
dusty railroad trains. She was much 
distressed over her untidy appearance 
when she arrived. Nineteen years old, 
fair mentality, good-natured. Her 
family manor had been an old box-car, 
refitted as box-cars sometimes are for 
residential purposes for railroad em- 
ployees. The day after she came she 
saw a dress which was being made in 
the sewing-room for a girl who was 
about to leave. Now these going-away 
gowns, although practical, are not any- 
thing to get excited about, but to 
Number 20001 a wonderful possibility 
arose: ‘When | go away can | have a 
new dress?’ When she left prison she 
had her first new dress, but she had 
been taught no trade and shown no 
way to earn honestly other new frocks. 


Number 20002 had the appearance 
and pertness of a Paris street gamin. 
She was pretty except that her two 
front teeth were missing — a loss which 
caused her deep despair. How to ob- 
tain money to have these missing teeth 
replaced was the one problem of her 
life. She met it romantically and, let 

us hope, satisfactorily. She wrote a 
suitor that if he would send the money 
to pay for the new incisors she would 
marry him when she was free. She told 
of a hard, barren childhood, as the 
drudge in a farmer’s family. ‘Il worked 
for my keep when | was ten years old. 
No, | never went to school. | wish 

you could learn me to read. It’s fierce 
being on the street-car when you can’t 
read the signs. And you know how 
them street-car conductors talk, so 
that. you can’t understand them. If | 
ain’t never been that way before, | don’t 
know where to get off.’ And she left 
prison without learning how to read 

the street-car signs. 


Number 20004 was a big Polish 
woman, a widow of thirty-five, the 


mother of three children to whom she 
was devoted, an excellent cook, an in- 
defatigable but inefficient worker, er- 
ratic to the last degree, an illiterate, 
with the mentality and unmorality of a 
seven-year-old child. When | was 
housekeeper in the matron’s home, 
Number 20004 was assigned as my 
assistant. Ours was an exciting friend- 
ship; on Monday she would love me 

to distraction; on Wednesday | was 
her bitterest enemy; by Saturday the 
chances were even as to whether | was 
her ‘heart's ownest’ or Enemy Number 
One. She broke every rule in the insti- 
tution and was never punished. She 
said to me one day, ‘The reason the 
matron hates you so is because you are 
quiet and polite. Act like you was a 
fool; she likes that!’ And a demonstra- 
tion would follow of servile obsequious- 
ness. But even to evade the matron’s 
frightful tongue | could not stoop to 
that. Number 20004 would sometimes 
become greatly aggrieved. “T ain't fair; 
| learn you how to make swell pie-crust 
‘nd gravy ’nd such things what | can. 
You should learn me how to read in 
English; then | could read them swell 
receipts nd get a swell job in a res- 
taurant.’ 


One day she picked up an adver- 
tisement that had an attractively 
colored picture of gold-and-brown 
biscuits. 


‘R-o-y-a-l B-a-k-i-n-g P-o-w-d-e-r, 

she slowly spelled, following the letters 
with her chubby finger. ‘That says, 
Parkin’ House rolls.” It’s lucky | 

can read some, ain't it? Now some of 
those girls is so dumb they can’t read 
nothin’.’ She left before our school 
was started, but it is doubtful whether 
she would have had the concentration 
necessary to learn to read. , 


Number 20005 was of the small 


and exclusive class known as ‘model’ 
prisoners. One did not earn this dis- 
tinction — nor deserve it for any per- 
ceptible reason. The implication was 
that the model prisoner had never been 
reported for the further degrees of 
punishment; the title was supposed to 
designate docility and abject submis- 
sion to the endless code of rules. In 
reality a model prisoner was either a 
high favorite with officials or else of so 
negligible and colorless a personality as 
to be practically invisible to the eye. 
Number 20005 had ponderous feet 
that stumbled and blundered along, a 
big clumsy body, above which, to one’s 
surprise, was a handsome face —a 
face that would have been strikingly 
beautiful had it been lighted by per- 
sonality and intelligence. There were 
strong regular features, thick, lustrous 
brown hair, and large dark eyes that 
were pathetically bovine. She was 
ambitious to further her education; 
confidentially she told me that she 
wanted to learn how to use big words, 
the popular conception there of a 
higher education; but the poor dear 
could never get beyond the first part of 
the Third Reader, although she pored 
over this with endless patience. She 
was a wonder in the garden, where she 
could lift a shovel of dirt with the ease 
of a strong man. She loved to help me 
with my flower garden, and the dex- 
terity with which she transplanted the 
young plants, her interest in each one, 
were pleasant to see. ‘Whatever | plant 
grows; see!’ And it did. She braided 
quaint old-fashioned rugs; she was a 
wizard with the flatiron, the warden’s 
finest laundry work always falling to 
her share. She earned one cent a day, 
and although outside of prison she had 
five children it never occurred to her 

to ask for more. She was a model 
prisoner. 


Number 20006 always reminded me 


of a white rabbit — not Alice’s, but 

just any white rabbit. She had had 
countless children by a feeble-minded 
husband. One day he disappeared and 
Number 20006, who was decidedly of 
the clinging-vine type, transferred her 
brood and her affections to another 
man with whom she lived without ben- 
efit of the clergy — hence the prison 
sentence. Some of the children were 
parked in a charitable institution and 
others with charitable folk through- 

out the county. Number 20006 was 
toothless, aneemic, undernourished; her 
knowledge of housewifery or sewing 
was practically nil. One does not have 
to be a rabid prison-reformer to realize 
that she needed nourishing food, in- 
struction in the responsibilities of ma- 
ternity, artificial teeth, and a working 
knowledge of the basic household-arts, 
instead of the barren drudgery of penal 
discipline. 


| was always fond of Number 20007, 

a littke German woman whose worth- 
less husband had left her with several 
children to support. She showed me 
her wedding picture — she stiffly happy 
in an atrocious veil, he resplendent 
with a red carnation in his buttonhole. 
‘He was a fine man,’ she said; ‘the 
only trouble was that he ran away 
when we had so many children.’ This 
woman had earned her living by scrub- 
bing and cleaning two saloons. She 
stole some money, —'l needed it some- 
thing fierce, — was caught, convicted, 
sentenced to a year in prison. Her 
children were put-in a charitable insti- 
tution during her incarceration. She 
was a tireless worker, good-natured, 
kindly. After her sentence expired, 

she returned to the city with ten dol- 
lars in her purse, no job, a branded 
criminal. Would it not have been 

more wise and merciful if the State had 
sent Number 20007 back to her flock 
with a trade, with some craft or knowl- 


edge that would make her self-reliant 
and self-supporting? 


Consider the story of Number 20008, 

a lovely young creature, slender and 
lithe and frail, with a skin like ivory 

and gorgeous auburn hair. Her people 
had been nice small-town folk ina West- 
ern state. She had met and married a 
good-looking stranger with charming 
manners. Later he proved to be a mem- 
ber of a gang of gunmen who drew 
heavy sentences for an attempted bank 
robbery. She herself had been involved 
sufficiently to draw a light sentence. 
She had accepted the standards and the 
cheap cynicism of the man she loved, 
but basically she was still the honest 
small-town girl. Of all my pupils she 
was by far the most superior, keenly 
appreciative and responsive. Had the 
stage directions been just a little differ- 
ent, she might have been a beautiful 
and talented college girl. She talked to 
me many times of her future. ‘I do not 
mind this much, because | had rather 
be near my husband than any place 
else; but | do wish that | could be using 
this time to prepare myself to be self- 
supporting after | leave here.’ 


Number 20009 would have been 
classed by the old school of penologists 
as a confirmed criminal; the modern 
psychiatrist might interpret her mental 
processes otherwise. Born in Sweden, 
she migrated to the United States when 
a young girl. Meagre education; em- 
ployed as a house servant; married; one 
child. She had previously served sen- 
tences in three other prisons for theft, 
always petty larceny. She took much 
pride in telling of these exploits and of 
her adroitness in theft; offered to tutor 
the younger girls in the gentle art; had 

a mania for collecting things — bits of 
ribbon, bright paper, books, scraps of 
cloth, from which she would make 
amazingly clever bits of fancywork. 


She was an expert seamstress and a 
good cook; worked constantly with a 
nervous energy that made one pity the 
poor, frail body. Fifty years old, she 
looked seventy, except that her hair was 
brown, abundant, and well cared for. 
She was very generous. At Christmas 
she gave me an elaborate pincushion, 
made entirely from materials which she 
had stolen from me! Immaculate, al- 
most austere in her personal habits. | 
asked her why she stole when she was 
able to earn a good living by sewing 

or doing housework. ‘Always | would 
think, “Now | have got a good place 
and these folks are good to me and | 
can always havea home here,” and then 
| would see something that would just 
make me take it. This last time | was 
working for a lady and she was good to 
me, and | said, “Never again.”” And 

she had a parasol that | thought was 
the homeliest one | ever saw; and | stole 
that parasol, and some of her stockings 
that were too big for me, and some 
money — and here | am. The judge 
said he could give me two years or ten, 
and | told him to give me the ten years. 
Now | will die here, | hope. | can’t 
make myself behave when | am out- 
side.’ She had lived in the state less 
than two months when she was ar- 
rested. The taxpayers will have to care 
for her for ten years. 


Although | had lived for several 

years with women whose past experi- 
ences might seem to warrant it, | had 
heard no obscenity and little profanity; 
but when Number 20010 came a reign 
of terror began for all of us. On the 
slightest provocation streams of un- 
speakable lewdness and invective would 
flow forth. The intelligent matron, 

who was responsible for several radical 
improvements, was genuinely inter- 
ested in the girl, only twenty-three 
years old. The newcomer had previ- 
ously run away from a girls’ reforma- 


tory and had been traveling with a 
street carnival when arrested. The 
matron tried to direct the young 

thing’s tremendous energy and vitality 
into useful channels, and the girl tried 
to respond. For several days she 
would be docile and work energetically; 
then an explosion would follow that 
shook the very stones in the hardened 
walls. With confinement she became 
increasingly irritable and unmanage- 
able, and it was finally necessary, for 
the protection of the matrons and the 
other inmates, to have her permanently 
locked in her cell. Fortunately — or 
perhaps unfortunately — her sentence 
was a short one. She was diseased: 
unquestionably there was mental aber- 
ration; but she went forth more dan- 
gerous to the community than a burn- 
ing brand thrown at random. If, 

instead of the stereotyped term of 
punishment, the psychosis had been 
dealt with intelligently, if the girl had 
been discharged not at the end of twelve 
months but when she was healthy, 
physically and mentally, and ready to 
be a useful member of society, the 
prison would have been performing 

a function quite different from its 
present one. 


Perhaps Number 10001 should have 
headed my list, as she was the oldest 
inhabitant — eighty-four years old; she 
had been in prison since she was fifty. 
For thirty-four years she had lived 
under the silence system of a rigidly 
disciplined penitentiary where daily, 
almost hourly punishments were being 
meted out for violations of this code, 
but she remained the most fluent con- 
versationalist | have ever heard. | do 
not know whether this was because she 
was a woman, or because talking is a 
human trait not to be overcome in so 
short a time. Several years before my 
arrival she had been granted some 
species of respite and had gone to live 


with her son. She was not welcome, — 
probably illtreated— and had come 
back to the prison as a place of refuge. 
The girls were always kind to her. 

Fruit and sugar — luxuries that might 
be received only on holidays or when 
one was allowed to have a visitor — 
were always shared with old Number 
10001. She received many little gifts 
from the girls, but these were always 
given away immediately, because Num- 
ber 10001 also enjoyed the rdle of 
benefactress. She thriftily gave where 
returns were surest. As a steady con- 
tributor, | was the recipient of many 
presents: bizarre bits of fancywork, 
much-thumbed religious mottoes in 
German, little cracker animals, her 

gift of gifts—it meant self-sacrifice to 
give one of these away. 


Number 10001 had lived for eighty- 
four years on an interesting sphere in 
an interesting universe. Races of men 
had flourished and declined; men and 
women had lived, and loved, and 
hated, and worked, and played, and 
died. The world held African jungles 
and American skyscrapers, mountain 
peaks and Blackburnian warblers, 
clever books and _ beautiful music, 
molecules and theorems and political 
parties, fossils of dinosaurs, and etch- 
ings, and sonnets, and great bridges — 
but no intimation of their existence 
had ever come to the mind of Number 
10001. 


Of the store of knowledge of the 
human race, of any traces of intel- 
lectual curiosity, her mind was as 
barren as that of an animal. She was 
very pious, and would expatiate end- 


—the only attempts that had ever 
been made to introduce beauty into 
the sterile space. 


That there is among delinquents a 
high percentage of those of inferior or 
subnormal intelligence is now a mat- 
ter of almost universal information. 

It does not follow that delinquency 

and the inferior mind are synonymous. 
But realization of the generous per- 
centage of those mentally handicapped 
among offenders ought to suggest that 
punishment is not ‘the correct idear, 

as Mr. Salteena puts it. 


And this insight into one determin- 

ing factor of crime suggests others — 
alcoholism, bad environment, poverty, 
bad heredity, lack of education, mis- 
fortune. But when one studies of- 
fenders at first hand, there comes a 
realization of the weakness of any 
general causation-theory, because in- 
stead of exact general classifications 
there will be Monica and Helene and 
Martha; and when one tries to fit 

them into these predetermined pigeon- 
holes it can be done only by a manipu- 
lation of facts. One loses sight of 
Monica and her problems and finds 
only an automaton that does not bear 
much resemblance to the real and lik- 
able woman. And it is this real woman 
we must know, if we wish to help her. 


(In a succeeding paper, which is to appear 
in our May issue, Miss Thornton gives 
her constructive ideas on prison discipline. 
—'The [Atlantic Monthly] Editor) 








THE AMERICANIZATION OF SHANGHAI 
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lessly on religious themes. The old 
apple-trees in the prison yard had come 
from seed that she had planted when 
she was a newcomer there, and it was 
she who had planted the four peonies, 
the bleeding heart, the two rosebushes 


A Reform Judge and the Seed He Sowed 


There was a time no so many years 
ago when the ‘ladies' of Kiangse Road 
enjoyed a certain respectability; when 
prominent taipans or managers of 
foreign business-houses were accustom- 
ed to giving at these places dinners to 
which they invited all their friends. But 
those days of old Shanghai are gone 
forever, because Shanghai has become 
‘Americanized.’ They put over last 
week a 750,000-tael campaign to 
construct a modern foreign Y.M.C.A. 
building. It was a real ‘American’ drive, 
with a campaign chairman, publicity 
committee, committee on ‘lists and 
office arrangements’ -- and novel to be- 
hold, the chairmen of all of the com- 
mittees with the exception of the 
trustees were Englishmen. 


But Shanghai ‘put over’ the Y. M. 

C.A. project, and since the scheme was 
not only sponsored by but actually 
assisted in a most material way by 
Britons who headed 'teams' and who 
did their share of applauding when the 
daily quotas were chalked up on the 
board, we may definitely state that 
Shanghai has now turned the corner 
and has accepted 'Americanization.' 
Naturally, old Shanghai did not die 
without a struggle. One Bruce Lock- 
hart, scion of a noble family, but who 
earns a more or less precarious living 
by selling bonds for a local savings 
society, sang the swan song of the die- 
hards. Ina letter published in the 
correspondence column of one of the 
papers he, among a number of other 
things, said: --- 

‘The Americanization of Shanghai 
proceeds apace. 

‘Its latest "stunt" is this projected 

Y.M. C. A. "Campaign," with its 
"teams," its "noonday luncheons at 
which the workers wil discuss plans," 
and what not -- and for what, if you 
please? 

‘Well, to put it pithily, just this: To 


raise the huge sum of $280,000 to erect 
opposite the race course a glorified 
"Hanbury Institute" which shall pro- 
vide cheap dossing and living facilities 
for clerical workers, just as the origi- 
nal Hanbury Institute provides these 
facilities for sea workers. The new 
"Hanbury Institute" opposite the race 
course is to be called the "Foreign 

Y. M. C.A.," and doubtless will breed 

a distinct and particular crop of young 
"Christians," who can watch the early 
morning training on the racetrack from 
their bedroom windows... 

‘When these American Christians 

have got those two hundred cheap 
bedrooms going, it seems to me there 
will be a lot of Shanghai widows -- 
boarding-house keepers -- and children 
put out of business, who also will have 
nowhere to lay their heads. 

‘| make an appeal to my British 
countrymen, to all of European race 
who know me or have read me, and to 
those of my American friends who know 
me well and are my friends -- | appeal 
to all these to have nothing whatever 
to do with this American-organized 
campaign of begging and mendicancy!' 


It is difficult to say just when this 
‘Americanization' of Shanghai really 
began. Some say it dates back to the 
day when Honorable Lebbeus Redman 
Wilfley, the first American judge of 
the United States Court for China, es- 
tablished by Act of Congress in 1906, 
arrived in Shanghai. According to the 
been considered insulting in the old 
story , which the old-timers relate , 
someone told Wilfley on the boat 
coming out that Shanghai was filled 
with houses of ill fame, that all of the 
inmates of those houses called them- 
selves ‘American girls,’ and that this 
term was used all up and down the 
China coast as meaning prostitute. 
The new judge, anxious to make a 
record in a new and untried field of 


politics, announced at a dinner party 
tendered him by the handful of Ameri- 
can citizens at the old Astor House 
Hotel the first night of his arrival that 

he intended to 'cleanse the fair name 

of Americann womanhood of the stain 
which Shanghai had placed thereon.’ 
Immediately he instructed his young 
district attorney to notify all of the 
‘American girls down the line’ to ap- 
pear in court and answer charges which 
had been lodged against them. They 
opposed the order, employed illustrious 
legal talent, and the town was in an 
uproar because one of its established 
and intrenched institutions was being 
attacked. But Wilfley won out, and 

all of the ‘American girls' had either 

to leave town or to become wives of 
non-Americans, thus placing themselves 
beyond the reach of American law in 
this land of extraterritoriality. But, 

in winning, the new judge also lost 

out, for the storm which he raised never 
died down, until he was forced to 
tender his resignation to President 

Taft. 


Since those days of practically a 
quarter of a century ago the germ of 
‘Americanism’ has been eating into the 
vitals of old Shanghai. This year the 
Shanghai Municipal Council completes 
the total elimination of ‘brothels,’ a 

term for these places which would have 
been considered insulting in the old 
days. This five-year elimination scheme 
for houses of prostitution was, of 
course, the work of an American with 
his 'Moral Welfare League,’ which kept 
up the agitation until the city fathers 
were worn out opposing him. Now the 
former inmates of these places are 
reported to be living in more or less 
respectable rooming and apartment 
houses, but that's not part of our 

story. And they say other changes have 
come about, some without attracting 
much attention. It is even whispered 


that there is less drinking at the famous 
‘longest bar in the world,’ that the days 
are past when a young man coming out 
to the Far East spends his first five 
years getting so deeply in debt that 

it requires another five to get out and 
still another five accumulate sufficient 
to purchase a ticket home. There are 
still a few cabarets scattered about 
town, on the outskirts, as it were, where 
Russian dancing partners are supplied 
by the management at so much per 
head and where the girls receive a 
commission on the wine sold, but if 

the proprietors of these places are not 
shivering in their shoes they should 

be, for their days undoubtedly are 
numbered. 


This change in the character of 
Shanghai has been gradual but in- 
evitable, despite the protests of the 
stand-patters. Shanghai has in a 
decade changed from an out-of-the way 
town on the mud flats at the mouth of 
the Yangtze-kiang to a modern world- 
port with ocean-going steamers calling 
every week. The citizens are beginning 
to take pride in the publication of 
statistics showing the growth of the 
number of kilowatts of power used, in 
the figures of tonnage cleared, inn 
Statistics proving healthfulness over 
other ports. Business houses are trying 
to outdo one another in the style and 
class of office buildings constructed, 
and the citizens mention casually that 
this building has a modern 'American- 
style’ heating plant, and that one an 
elevator -- not a 'lift,' but an elevator 
with a 'microdrive,' that stops auto- 
matically at the different floors. 


Competition has had much to do 

with this so-called 'Americanization’ 

of Shanghai. In the old days, when 
there were but a few firms or hongs, 
and they monopolized the trade, it was 
possible for foreign business-men to 


take things easy. If they absorbed too 
many cocktails during the noon hour 
and failed to arouse themselves after 
the noon siesta, it didn't make any 
particular difference, for the comprador 
ran the business anyway. But things 
have changed now, especially since 
the young Chinese have begun to 
evince an aptitude for going into 
modern business. Now there are fewer 
cocktails before the ‘longest bar,’ and 
no noon siestas at all. When the new 
foreign Y. M. C. A. gets going with 

its night-school classes in salesmanship 
and advertising and accounting and 
efficiency, all will be over but the 
shouting. The 'Americanization’ of the 
Paris of the Orient will be complete. 








THE STATES, PT. 1 
by Stella Benson, from The Little World 


My friend and | had come— walking and borrow 
ing " lifts ” alternately — up to this mountain 

village in New England because there was a 
house there that had once been hers and because 
she wanted to revisit a place she remembered and 
loved . But the place didn't smile in the same 

way as she remembered - places never do ; her 
own late house was empty of hospitable successors 
and the village had forgotten her. We broke 

into the empty house and stayed in it for a night 

or two, finding some marooned cans of pork and 
beans in the larder. On Sunday we went, on an 
impulse, to church , seeking distraction . The 
impulse had seized my friend immediately after 
she had washed her hair, and church saw us 
arriving, she with towelled shoulders and a hand 
some disorder of dripping yellow hair down her 
back , | in smock, breeches and a little sat-upon 
hat . | remembered church in my English youth 
-Sunday hats , and tight shoes squeaking up the 
aisle — and hoped that the Almighty would prove 
to be more democratic in this His Own Country. 
He did . The minister vaulted from his dais to 
welcome us and, taking one of our hands in each 
of his, drew us to a front pew. 


"Now which of you plays the harmawnium?" 
he said to us archly. "Our organist has failed us." 


"=She= does. She English," said my friend, in con- 
sequence almost ceasing to be my friend for the 
moment. 


"Now isn't that just -fine-," said the minister, and 
drew me out of the pew towards the harmonium. 


Now | have never tried to play the harmonium, but on 
the piano, the guitar or the penny whistle | can 

play "Abide With Me" or "Sun of my Soul" rather 

well. Unfortunately, as this was a morning service, 
the shades of night could not be expected to bear 

out the spirit of these hymns, but the minister, on 
being informed of my musical limitations, said that this 
was not really very important. 


So after a moment of silent stage fright, during 
which | could hear no sound but the regular 
dripping of my friend's hair on the back of her 
pew, | began, intending to play a few preliminary 
staves of the hymn, solo, as they do in all the 
best abbeys and cathedrals. The congregation 
appreciated this intention but the minister did 
not. He began Abiding With Me from the first 
note, leaving the congregation to burst into 
tongue two lines later. There was a terrible 
entanglement of sound which indeed was 

never unravelled before the end of the hymn, 
for | could not make up my mind which to follow. 
| returned to my pew without waiting for an 
encore. 


But the minister forgave me. He inserted into 
his sermon a generous and hearty testimonial 
to England and the English. 


"A nawble race, the English," he said and 
leaned over towards me for confirmation. "Isn't 
that saw? ... Empire, | believe, does not necess- 
arily spring from imperialism... dawn't you agree 
with me? ... and now that we are all engaged 

in the greatest international conflict in history, 
dawn't you think we ought..." 


These appeals were addressed directly to me 


and, since | had never taken part in a sermon 
before in this way, | hardly knew whether | was 
right in replying, "Indeed | hope so... yes cert- 
ainly... no doubt you are right," etc., etc. | now 
think that the questions were simply rhetorical, 
though they did not seem so, and that a grati- 
fied silence was all that was expected of me. 


After this scene of humiliation we decided to 
seek oblivion in departure. Hearing that a train 
was to leave its terminus eighteen miles away 
at sunrise next morning, we determined to walk 
all night and catch it. 


We took two blankets from the linen cupboard 
of the house in which we had been making an 
unauthorized visit, a lantern, and a horrible 
cocktail made of the dregs of a whiskey bottle 
mixed with those of a brandy bottle. (The cellar 
of our unknown hosts was lamentably low.) 

We thought that this mixture might at least 
save our lives in an emergency. We wore the 
blankets as ponchos. 


"At least,” said my friend, as we set off in the 
bright moonlight looking like two ambulant 
bolsters, "we're -safe- anywhere. Dressed 
like this we needn't fear that we shall fascinate 
the licentious peasantry." 


Nothing happened to us. We walked all night 
down empty frosty moonlit roads. We strayed 
four miles out of our way and found ourselves 
among the great fantastic buildings of a 
deserted iron foundry. Huge pale towers and 
halls seemed to have been built by an extinct 
race of giants. One imagined that they were 
only reconstructed on the remembering air 
when the old moon shone full. For a time we 
could find no-one, not even a ghost, to set 

us on Our way again, but presently we found 
a solitary post office, and our clamour woke 
up a tolerant postmaster who came out, 
dressed in a childish night-dress, and showed 
us our path. 


The moonlight at last was strangely replaced 
by a clear frosty dawn, and as soon as comm- 
onplace daylight stripped the far valleys of 


mist and mysteries, we saw our train standing, 
puffing urgently, a thousand miles away, as it 
seemed. So we ran. We ran downhill for the 
whole thousand miles. | thought | should 
never breathe again. The poncho and the 
frightful cocktail somehow induced me to 
break out into a violent cold sweat -- a thing 

| had read about but never experienced. | 
froze and dripped simultaneously. 


| was sure that death must follow this effort, but 
still it seemed worth it if we could catch that 

train . A car passed us and answered our wavings 
and entreaties for a lift with “ Git out the road .” 
We reached the depot as the tail of the train dis 
appeared round the bend . Twenty -one miles of 
violent endeavour wasted . Defeated and robbed 
of pride we threw ourselves on our backs in mid 
platform . The depot men stood round us, eyeing 
our disguise, scarcely believing their eyes . The 
driver of the car that had passed us came and 
said , “ Werl ... wurn't that too bad. | ses to 
meself, “ Ef | knoo who them two females was 

I'd take a chance and givem a lift to the depot’ ... 
But you sure looked so queer and | ses to meself, 
One can never tell’. ." 


The innkeeper of that village was a jewel. He gave 
us quantities of brandy -- at five o'clock in the 
morning -- he boiled hot baths with his own hands. 
There was no train that day and we slept under 

six quilts each till the night. But when we sought 
to pay our bill the landlord said, "Aw werl... | dawn't 
take money from fawks that looks as ef they hadn't 
got enough of it." 


We nearly missed the next train in our efforts to 
induce him to compromise. 








WOMAN WINS PLACE 


AS BANK EXECUTIVE 
NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY 
FEBRUARY 18, | 1925. 





Mrs. William Laimbeer, Widow, 
Will Control New Depart- 


ment in the National City. 
WON RECOGNITION IN WAR 


Remarkable Rise in 12 Years to 
High Position in Finance, 
Praised in Society Circles. 


Over the Lincoln Day teas and lunch- 
eons yesterday society in New York was 
chatting about the remarkable rise in 
finance of Mrs. William Laimbeer. 


Mrs. Laimbeer had never done a stroke 
of work as a wage earner until twelve 
years ago. Then came the death in an 
automobile accident on Long Island of 
her husband, the late William Laimbeer, 
who was prominent in society and also 
in Wall Street, where he was a partner 
of the old Stock Exchange firm. of 
Bishop, Laimbeer & Co., and upon Mrs. 
Laimbeer was thrust the problem of 
caring for hersélf and her three chil- 
dren. This she solved by going to work. 
lh thé twelvé years since she has car- 
ried herself, so her friends said yester- 
day,: to an important executive position 
with the National City Bank of New 
York. She will have charge of all busi- 
ness done by the bank with women. 


As to when she will assume her new 
office, what her official ‘title. will be, 
these and other details could not be 
Inquiries were re- 

ferred to the National City Bank and 
this was closed on account of the holl- 
day. Charles E. Mitchell, the bank’s 
President, could not be reached in his 
retreat in Tuxedo Park, and Lee Olwell, 
President, was somewhere off the 
coast of Florida en route to Cuba. 


But it.was definitely learned’ that Mrs. 
Laimbeer would have complete charge 
of the Women’s Banking Department of 
the National City. She will be the first 
“woman to become an officer of the bank, 


which had steadfastly refused to join in 
the new movement of recoghizing women 
as an economic factor. Consequently, 

the bank will depart from time-worn 

policy and will go out for women’s busi- 
ness as eagerly as a politician goes out 
for women's votes, and in Mrs. Laimbeer 
the bank is said to rest its.plan for 
building up that part of its business to 

at par with its other business. 


Mrs, Laimbeer’s Career. 


It was in the rise of Mrs, ;Laimbeer, 
however, rather than the breaking down 
of a century-old tradition of a conserva- 
tive bank, that society folk appeared to 
manifest’ the most interest. The story 

as told at one gathering in which were 
present several New. Yorkers who can 
trace their lineage back to the English 
-and Dutch Colonists, was essentially as 
follows: 


A popuar débutante as Nathalie 
Schenck, later a bride and mother, and 
at all times a liberal entertainer, Mrs. 
William Laimbeer was ‘suddenly left 

a widow in 1913. Soon after she decided 
to go to work, for although her friends 
understood that a fairly large fortune 
had been left to her, she desired to pro- 
vide for her children the same ‘ad- 
vantages they would have: enjoyed had 
ther husband lived. Her first efforts 
brought only meagre returns, 

at least furnished her with a 

on which to climb, and when the United 
States entered the World War she had 
learned énough about the culinary — 
allied arts to volunteer. She was 

signed to the important work of food 
conservation, and in this capacity she 
helped to instruct in’ the business of 
properly preserving and canning food- 
stuffs for shipment to the army camps 
in France and in the United States. 
This work brought her recognition, 

and on Armistice Day she took up her 


first important work in civil life when 

she became Manager of the Bureau of 
Home Economies of the New York Edi- 
son Company. In this capacity she dem- 
onstrated in colleges, schools .and else- 
where the manifold uses of electricity in 
cooking. Success then came rapidly, 
and one year later she received an offer 
to go into banking. 


Her first endeavor in this new field 

was as manager of the women’s depart- 
ment of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, and she had charge of 
one office. But six months later the 
business of this office had developed so 
well that the trust company found it 
worth while to make her an assistant 
secretary and to put her in charge of 
the company’s Manhattan , branches 
where women’s accounts were solicited. 
As an assistant secretary she passed 
alone’ on matters such as the granting 
of secured loans to business women and 
in opening new accounts. 


In entering a bid for Mrs. Laimbeer’s 
services the National City Bank was 
said to have cast aside traditional 
scruples against women’s accounts 
much as a recaicitrant bachelor business 
man might do regarding woman’s in- 
fluence as an economic factor. The 
bank’s hand was said to. have. been 
forced by reason. of the rapid growth 
and development of women in business, 
and it is now planned, so society folk 
who know both Mrs. Laimbeer and Mr. 
Mitchell said, to give Mrs. Laimbeer 
sole charge of the National City’s Wo- 
men's Department. . 


Thus in less than twelve years Mrs. 
Laimbeer has advanced from a position 
of little more than a clerkship to an 
executive in the first billion dollar com- 
mercial bank in America. Her interests 
in her business career appeared to cen- 
ter in her family, then her business, 


and finally in her old set of friends, 

and it was said that she has now at- 
tained a position in finance about equal 
to that of her late husband. Her head- 
quarters in the Wall Street bank will be 
[rest of article lost on optical scan.] 








PROHIBITION AND THE DRINK QUESTION 
THE SPECTATOR. August 8, 1925 


[To the Editor of the Spectator. ] 


Sir—In his letter published in the Spectator of June 27th, 
Lord Dunmore refers to what Lord Plumer described as "the 
increase in the industrial, the social and cesequently the 
moral losses due to drink which have accompanied the after- 
demobilization increase in drinking.” Surely that is a mis- 
leading description of the situation. The after-demobilization 
increase of drinking in Great Britain was due to the return 

to this country of millions of men who had been serving 
abroad. It does not indicate an increase of the drinking habit 
of individuals. 


If the population of Maryport were drafted into Carlisle, 

we might expect that the augmentation of the population 

of Carlisle by 11,000 new inhabitants would be followed by 
an increase of offences ; but | think the advocates of disinter- 
ested management would protest, and rightly, if | referred 

to that increase as evidence of growing industrial and social 
demoralization. Similarly, such increase as there has been 

in the after-demobilization convictions for drunkenness has 
been due to the return of men who during the mobilization 
period were abroad. 


Lord Dunmore says that “the problem is undoubtedly 

less serious than it was in the last century, or even early in 
this century.’ It is much less serious than it was before the 
War. In 1913, the last pre-War year, the convictions for 
drunkenness in England and Wales numbered 188,877. In 
1923, the latest year for which official figures are available, 
they numbered 77,094. Again taking the committals to 
prison for drunkenness, referred to by the Home Secretary 
at the annual meeting of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, in 1913 they numbered 52,194 (15,116 females). In 
1923 they fell to 11,553 (4,177 females). 


On the question of the alleged moral losses since demobiliza- 
tion, the following table from the latest volume of Judicial 
Statistics, showing the number of persons tried for the offences 
named, taking quinquennial averages and proportions per 
100,000, clearly indicates that a steady improvement has 
occurred :— 


1899 1923 

1903 1909-13 1919-23 alone 

Murder, &c., wounding, and offences 

of violence .. oa ee oe 4.9 3.9 2.5 2.1 
Attempted suicide .. oe es -68 -78 24 21 

All indictable offences a ua 168 180 153 147 
Assaults on constables oe oe 36 24 13 10 

All assaults tried summarily -» 196 119 100 92 
Drunkenness .. es ve aa 655 522 213 212 
Highway acts oe ee oe 128 179 381 9-432 
Prostitution .. na ee ee 30 30 126 

All non-indictable offences .. «>» 1937 1597 1251 1269 


—l am, Sir, 
Geo. W. Tazor. 
Acton. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Sir—l shall be greatly obliged if you will permit me to make 
one submission with reference to the letter of F.M. Lord 
Plumer, and to your own note to “An American Appeal to 
Englishmen,” both of which appeared in your columns on 
June 20th. It is that the enactment of Prohibition in America 
has introduced a new and vital factor into our own Drink 
problem which makes it imperative that we should completely 
change our temperance policy. 


American Prohibition affects us directly and vitally in at 

least three ways. It shows us on an unexampled scale the 
immense advantages which follow the abolition of the Drink 
traflic. Among the most noteworthy are—an_ estimated 
reduction of 250,000 industrial accidents per annum: the 
closing of nearly 2,000 prisons; an entire absence of an 
unemployed problem; a measure of economic prosperity 
without precedent in the history of the world ; an increase 

of nearly one million and a quarter in Church membership in 
one year; an unparalleled national quickening in education. 
Since, and because of, Prohibition America has become a most 
formidable competitor in business. 'The abundance of capital 
and the increased efliciency of the workman make it already 
difficult for us to compete for trade. In a recent report of 

the Welsh tinplate market appear the following ominous 
paragraphs :— 


“With regard to American makers it would be wise to bear in 

mind that if it ever comes to clear-cut competition with them 

they have behind them the benefits of Prohibition among the work- 
men, which has been calculated to increase efficiency by over 20 
per cent. It is fashionable in some quarters to laugh at Prohibition, 
but this calculation seems to suggest that rather than a laughing 
matter it is a factor of very real importance ... We have lost 

great business in the Far East which has gone to America, to say 
nothing of the Pacific Coast. ...” 


Competition is already fierce, but the worst is to come, 
America, according to authentic reports, is determined to get 


the money owed her by Foreign States. That will mean that 
America will have no National Debt in a comparatively few 
years. Relicved of the burden of heavy taxation, American 
competition will be not only fierce, but fatal to this. country, 
Finally, America is making gigantic efforts and immense 
sacrifices to make Prohibition effective. Her worst enemies 
are traders sailing under the British Flag. Americans realize 
and declare that Prohibition cannot be effective anywhere 
until it is effective everywhere. For these reasons | submit 
that a policy that was adequate in the Prohibition days is 
obsolete now, that time has made ancient good uncouth, that 
in face of these new conditions we have new duties. The time 
is past for consulting the wishes of the drinker, and has come 
to consider only the urgent and vital needs of the nation, 
That points clearly to Prohibition, or the writing of Ichabod 
over the portals of Britain —| am, Sir, &c., 


J. T. Ruys, 
The Congregational Church, Twickenham. 








“THE HEAVENS DECLARE THE GLORY OF 


GOD” 

By Albert G. Ingalls 
Scientific American 
NOVEMBER, 1925 





How a Group of Enthusiasts Learned to Make 
Telescopes and Became Amateur Astronomers 


WHY not make your own telescope?” said 
Mr. R. W. Porter, the telescope maker, 

as the waiter in a famous Broadway 

chop house started for the kitchen 

with our order. “Astronomy would 

mean a lot more to you if you did.” 


We had met to talk about Porter’s hobby, astron- 
omy. | had already heard quite a lot about this 
versatile man whose whole life had centered about 
the study of the stars. In his earlier years he had 
spent a dozen winters in the Arctic as astronomer, 
topographer and artist. Three years he had been 
with Peary, three more with Fiala in Franz Josef 
Land, and two years with Cook, who Porter says 
certainly did not climb Mt. McKinley. Other sea- 
sons he spent in northwestern Canada and in un- 
known Labrador. During all these years in the Far 
North where the Arctic stars fairly snap in the cold, 
clear air, he was studying astronomy. 


Now he had settled down in the picturesque manu- 
facturing village of Springfield, Vermont, tucked 

away in a deep valley in the foothills of the Green 
Mountains, where, as everyone in the mechanical 
industry knows, a famous type of flat turret lathe 

is made. Here he had fired a score of men with 

his own keen enthusiasm for the stars and had or- 
ganized them into a group which is perhaps unique 
~—machinists by day, amateur astronomers by night. 


“You'd have no trouble in making a good tele- 
scope,” he assured me. 


“| could make the mounting all right,” | replied, 
“but when it came to making the optical parts I’d 
be out of it. Only a handful of men in the world 
are skilled enough to do that fine work.” 


“You come up to Springfield, where | live,” he 
laughed, “and I'll show you a good many home- 
made telescopes, made in spare time by men who 
knew nothing about it when they began. They’l 

tell you how any amateur—even an editor—can 
make his own telescope for less than fifty dollars, 
providing he’s reasonably handy and will take pains. 
And it will be a real telescope, fit for serieus work, 
not just a toy or a makeshift.” 


The “Poor Man’s Telescope” 


He went on to tell me how in the Vermont village 

a group of men, most of them mechanics in the local 
machine shops, had banded together to study the 
stars; how each one had made and mounted his 
concave mirror; how they had later pooled their 
efforts and built a sort of combined clubhouse, lodge 
and observatory on the top of a mountain near 

their homes. Here they gathered when the week’s 
work was done, to study the stars. “The Telescope 
Makers of Springfield,” they call their club, and 

none may join who has not made his own telescope. 


When summer rolled around, | went to Spring- 

field, as Porter had suggested, and there the amateur 
astronomers told me how they had learned their 

new avocation. 


There are two common types of telescopes, the 
refractor and the reflector. The refractor is the 
ordinary type that everyone knows. It is like a big 
spyglass; you look through it, the light actually 
passing through its lenses. For serious amateur 
work such a telescope, having an objective lens four 
inches in diameter, is very valuable, but it costs 
several hundred dollars to buy, while the ordinary 
amateur cannot hope to make it himself. 


But the reflector works on a different principle. 

It is a shorter, thicker instrument having a large, 
round, concave mirror in its lower end. The light 
coming from a star strikes this concave mirror and 
is reflected upward in a converging cone. Near the 
upper end of the big tube, which is open at the top, 
a small diagonal mirror or sometimes a three-sided 
prism of glass is mounted in such a position that the 
cone of light reflected by the large mirror is inter- 
cepted and is turned at right angles toward the eye- 
piece in the side of the telescope. Owing to the 

fact that the light does not pass through the glass 
as in the other type of telescope, the mirroi ‘does 
not have to be made of optical glass—simply ordi- 
nary thick plate glass; and since the mounting of 
the telescope does not have to be very accurately 
constructed, this type of telescope may be made for 
fifty doilars or even less. Therefore it is called 

“the poor man’s telescope.” One having a six-inch 
mirror will magnify from 100 to 200 diameters, and 
more in transparent atmosphere, and will do really 
effective astronomical work. 


The Springfield amateurs set to work enthusi- 
astically, and before many weeks most of them had 
surprised themselves by making the most difficult 
part, the mirror. The best work was done by the 
elderly men of the group, for they proved to be 
most patient and painstaking and did not try to rush 
the job through. The only feminine member turned 
out an excellent without a scratch on its 

polished surface. 


When the telescopes were completed the back 
yards of Springfield bristled like Mt. Wilson, the 
California astronomers, with heaven- 

pointed instruments. This was great fun, but the 
observers soon discovered that they were missing 


a lot because they and their telescopes were scattered. 


They within talking distance of one 
another. 


Several expeditions to neighboring peaks resulted, 


the would-be astronomers and their wives, telescopes, 


coffee pots, frying pans and bean kettles, all par- 
taking together. But shivering, shelterless nights on 
windy mountain tops set the telescope makers plan- 
ning further. Why not buy one of these peaks, they 
asked themselves, and build a shelter on it, with a 
warm fireplace, cots and a kitchen, as well as a place 
to store the heavy telescopes when not in use? Thus 
resulted Stellar Fane, “The Temple of the Stars.” 


The Saturday afternoon of my visit we climbed 

the mountain in cars piled high with provisions, for 
at least half the fun in one of these astronomical 
jaunts to Stellar Fane is the gathering of the ob- 
servers about the long board and the stowing away 
of acres of johnny cake and other good things pre- 
pared by one of the members, Mr. Redfield, the duly 
appointed “cook-laureate’” of the club. His double 
title is due to the fact that with his edibles he also 
serves up poetry. 


From the highway we passed through an ancient, 
rustic gate and churned our way spasmodically up 
across a boulder-strewn slope, and then up a steeper 
pitch. The radiator boiled furiously. The upper 

half of the peak was clad with virgin forest of birch 
and beech and black spruce, so that | got no glimpse 
of Stellar Fane until at last we came out on a level 
clearing at the summit. There, enclosed in a semi- 
circle of trees was the Fane, a bizarre little house 
with steeply sloping roof anchored to the solid rock 
at all four corners by means of steel cables in order 
to keep it from blowing entirely off the mountain. 


A Close-up of the Sun 


All around the north and west horizon stood a 

ring of wooded mountain peaks, thin blue in the 
distance and as untouched as the day before man 
Not a sound came up from the world 

below to annoy the star lovers in their lofty retreat. 


“That peak over there is Ascutney,” Porter ex- 
plained, “and just behind that ridge is the place 
where President Coolidge grew up. But let’s go 


inside and look around—we've got some things in 
there that may interest you.” 


In the front of the building there was a long room, 
finished in gray-stained pine, timbers naked. On the 
walls were a few pictures of the moon and other 
celestial bodies. There were several astronomical 
drawings, and a small blackboard was built into one 
corner for use in demonstrating disputed points 
raised by the amateurs. Sundry books on astronomy 
were tucked into odd niches in the walls. A folding 
staircase led aloft somewhere. A massive, home- 
made table was decorated with sawed-out signs of 
the zodiac. One end of the room was crowded with 
reflecting telescopes of various shapes and sizes, 
waiting to be dragged out by their owners and set 
In the rear was a complete kitchen, with a work- 
bench at one end for quick repairs to damaged 
telescopes. Upstairs were two rooms, one packed 
with cots, the other used for the solar telescope. 


“While the sun is still up,” said Porter, “let’s set 

up the solar telescope.” He drew out a big flat, 
round mirror and attached it to a heavy bracket 

just outside the window opening. This mirror re- 
flects the sun’s light to another mirror on the ground, 
seventy-five feet distant. There is no telescope tube 
in this type of instrument, for none is necessary. 


With a wheel and worm gear the flat mirror was 
moved into proper relation with the sun and the 
concave mirror back of the Fane, when suddenly a 
powerful shaft of sunlight bored into the darkened 
room and the beautiful, silvery image of the sun 
appeared on a perpendicular screen. Each separate 
sunspot and every prominent detail showed sharply 
and clearly. 


“We gather around this screen,” said Porter, 
“while one of us keeps the sun’s image centered 
on it with this wheel. We can study old Sol’s face 
here in comfort and with precision, and at night we 
can see the moon, too, but not so vividly.” 


By the time we got downstairs again the telescope 
makers had set up their instruments for the night's 
vigil. 


“This fat, wooden one is Mr. Fullam’s,” said John 


Pierce, the vocational teacher at the Springfield 
School. “Fullam is a pattern maker, so naturally 
he used wood for his mounting, and it has proved 
very satisfactory.” 


“Here’s Marshall,” said the cook-laureate, “let’s 
have a look at his telescope. He’s a foreman in the 
shops.” 


Marshall's telescope is unique. Its main feature 

is its ever-upright eyepiece. 

With ordinary telescopes one often has to 

take up very awkward and 

tiresome positions to see stars directly overhead, but 
with a telescope like Marshall’s you always look 
down into the eyepiece much as if it were a micro- 
scope. 


The light reflected by the eight-inch main mirror 

is intercepted several inches short of its focus by 
means of a prism of glass which turns it through 

an angle of ninety degrees to a second prism, and 
this in turn turns it another ninety degrees into the 
eyepiece. Powers up to 560 diameters are available 
for exceptionally clear nights, though the 140 power 
is usually used. Provision is made for a driving 
Clock in the turret, which is mounted on seventy-two 
steel balls. Marshall’s telescope was a thoroughly 
workman-like job which took him two weeks to 
finish. 


By the time | had inspected everything in sight 
and taken some photographs, it was dark. We all 
sat down at the long table inside and “stoked up” 
for the night with the cook-laureate’s excellent pro- 
visions. 


“There'll be another feed or two during the night,” 
said one of the men, “for when we're not star gazing 
we're always eating.” 


One by one the telescope makers drifted away 
from the table, as | sat talking with a professor 
from a New England university who had, motored 
over to visit Stellar Fane. Someone touched my 
arm. j 


“Come out and have a peep at Saturn,” said 
Marshall, disappearing into the night. | followed 


him. There was Saturn, looking just like the Saturn 
of the pictures, but far more beautiful. Even the 
narrow Cassini division between the two pearly rings 
was Clearly visible. Pretty good for an amateur’s 

first telescope, is it, not? 


You Can Make a Telescope 


Marshall now turned his telescope on Jupiter, re- 
vealing four of its satellites, tiny yellow balls whirl- 
ing around the parent planet. Then we hunted up 

a spiral nebula, setting the two graduated circles 
on the telescope for the exact number of degrees 
and minutes called for in the ephemeris, the book 
which is used for locating the stars. With its spiral 
structure looking like a whirling pinwheel the 
nebula stood out sharp and clear, a whole universe 
of suns, distant so far that the light had required a 
million years to travel the 6,000,000,000,000,000,000 
miles from it to our eye. 


The night grew chill. Inside, a fire burned cheer- 
fully on the hearth and someone had found a big, 
flat pan of johnny cake—‘about a square mile of 
it,” one remarked. | thought they ought to measure 
across Redfield’s enormous pans in astronomer’s 
terms, by light years. 


| was getting dozy but someone brewed some 
heavy, black coffee as strong as dynamite, and guar- 
anteed it to break up all desire for sleep. Pretty 
soon—for it was June with its short nights—the 

birds were chirping in the trees. Faint dawn. 


“You haven't seen the moon yet,” someone put 

in, “and it’s just-rising above the trees.” Damon’s 
six-inch telescope brought the moon’s yellow face, 
now turning in the dawn to gray, right up into 
Vermont. 


The lunar landscape forms a striking telescopic 
study. Men become so interested in its infinitude 
of minute detail that they spend years, nightly in- 
specting its volcanoes, craterlets, clefts, ridges, 
ramparts, rills, terraces, cracks, fault lines and 
cliffs, all of which look different from night to night 
as the sunlight strikes the moon at different angles. 


So ended the night at Stellar Fane, and breakfast 


came on with the sun. A Vermont breakfast since 
time immemorial is traditionally incomplete unless 
topped off with pie. We didn’t have pie, we had 
strawberry shortcake! Some folks say that men, 
when they are alone, will not bother to fix up fancy 
things to eat. They ought to put in a night at Stellar 
Fane. 


The next day we visited the workroom in Spring- 
field, where some of the telescope mirrors were 
made. We silvered a telescope mirror, ten inches in 
diameter——at least | watched Porter do it. This 
job, often said to be tedious, took only twenty-five 
minutes. It requires a few chemicals, not many; 

and a willingness to take pains and to follow direc- 
In fact, from those with whom | 

talked and from work which | have subsequently 
done | have gathered that the whole art of making 
telescopes is pretty much a matter of taking pains. 
You must be handy, of course, but you do not have 
to be a genius. Patience is necessary, but no knowl- 
edge of mathematics, abstruse science or astronomy 
itself is required for telescope making. 


The tools are simply a barrel to work on, two 
inexpensive plate glass disks, a bit of common pitch, 
half a dollar's worth of optical rouge, a very few 
household tools, about four dollars’. worth of abra- 
sive, and your two hands to keep the upper disk 
moving back and forth over the lower one. 


Provided enough of our readers write and request 
it—as some have already—we shall endeavor to 
publish an article telling how to go about the 
making of a reflecting telescope. 
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THE herring is our most important food fish. 

Workers in different countries are approaching 

the problems connected with it from different points 
of view. The accumulation of data tends towards both 
simplification and complication. It is possible that 
increased hydrographic knowledge may assist us to 
foretell, to some extent, the nature of the fishery 

and that applied science may score a success, but the 
understanding of the subject is in the realms of pure 
science. The three papers specified above all help, 

in varying extent, to increase our knowledge. 


(1) Dr. Johansen’s work is a contribution to our 
knowledge of the racial characters of herring, and deals 
with, chiefly, the summer and autumn spawners of the 
North Sea.) The numbers of vertebre, keeled scales 
between thé pelvic fins and anus, and rays in the 
pelvic, 

dorsal, and aifal fins are treated statistically. Use is 
made of the results obtained by other workers. We 
have a comprehensive work which enables us to take a 
broad view of the subject of herring races. 


The summer herrings of the east coast of Scotland, 
the Dogger Bank, the Jutland Bank herrings, and part 
of the Shetland summer herrings are all referred to one 
race, the Bank herrings of the North Sea. The main 
spawning-grounds of the race are near the British 


coast, 

from the Shetlands to Norfolk, and in the vicinity of 
the Dogger Bank. Spawning occurs also on the Little 
Fisher Bank and the Jutland Bank, including the 
adjacent waters of the Skager-Rack. It is indicated, 
however, that the Jutland Bank herrings have not 
been investigated sufficiently and that there are differ- 
ences, between the Scottish and Dogger Bank 
herrings. 


In the attempt in Chap. x. to connect the racial 
characters of the Bank herring with temperature and 
salinity at the spawning-places, and compare the 
spawn- 

ing of this race with that of the North Sea Deep-water 
herring andthe Autumn herring of the German Bight, 
a great deal is assumed. The differences between the 
Bank herring and those from the deep water and 
German Bight are small. Comparison is made with 
herrings caught in the Kattegat, the Channel, northern 
waters, and the spring spawners of Scottish waters. 


Following the general survey of shoals from waters 
adjacent to those yielding the Bank herring, an examin- 
ation of the herrings of the Skager-Rack and Kattegat 
is given. The catches made from these waters show 
considerable fluctuations which have conveyed the 
impression that the fishery from about the entrance of 
the Baltic was one due to migrations. Johansen’s 

work supports this idea and shows that, whilst Kattegat 
and Norwegian herrings are caught, the most important 
herring in these waters is the same as is found in the 
North Sea. This naturally leads to a consideration of 
Pettersson’s work on periodicity in the fishery and, to 

a less extent, on the effect of currents, temperature, 
and salinity on migrations. As is pointed out by 
Johansen, there are two extreme views held with 
regard 

to migrations. One is that the herring is always a 
wanderer and has no fixed spawning-ground, and the 
other is that herrings when they become mature return 
to where they were hatched. 


It is highly possible that some herrings do return to 

the place of their origin, and there is much evidence 
which can be taken as indicating that spawning shoals 
return to the same spawning-grounds year after year, 
but there are indications that herrings spawn inde- 
pendently of when and where they were hatched. New 


spawning-grounds are formed; fisheries have been 
known to disappear ; a change in the number of 
spawn- 

ing fish on the grounds may appear, as has been the 
case recently in the East Anglian fishery ; changes in 
extent and direction of migrations have been indicated ; 
and whilst it is possible, for convenience, to think of 
spring and autumn spawners, it is also possible to have 
spawning taking place, in eleven months in the year, in 
the North Sea or waters adjacent. Further, the young 
are carried by the prevailing currents; they grow at 
different rates ; there is evidence which points to shoal- 
ing being governed by size in immature shoals and by 
development in spawning shoals, and we have the fact 
that variations in development are great—young fish 
with two winter rings may be taken spawning, whilst 
virgins have been taken with as many as six winter 
rings. 


It is a combination of all these which makes it difficult 
to think that the differences shown by Johansen are 
correctly defined by being named racial. There is a 
difference between herrings from different waters. It 
is one which can be expressed generally in terms of 
size for age, and the rate of growth decreases as 
oceanic 

conditions give place to those of narrow waters. There 
is evidence that a migration from narrow waters to 
oceanic conditions is followed by a great increase in 
the rate of growth. 


If we arrange the data given by Johansen according 
to oceanic and narrow-water conditions, we find a 
gradual decrease in the number of vertebre and an 
increase in the number of keeled scales. We have 
there- 

fore much the same change as has been found for rate 
of growth. It is possible that the “ racial” differences 
are such as could be produced in a generation by 
environment. The work of Schmidt, a short account 
of which is given, pp. 89-90, can be taken as 
supporting 

this view. 


It is of interest that the high number of vertebre 

found in spring spawners of the Firth of Forth supports 
the conclusion, arrived at from a consideration of the 
rate of growth, that some of these fish migrate south 

* for spawning. 


Whilst it is impossible to agree with the conclusions 
of Johansen as to the different races of herring, it is 
equally impossible not to have a high appreciation of 
the work he has produced. It is a very welcome work 
and one which must be considered seriously by every 
one connected with herring investigations. 


(2) This paper deals with the larval and post-larval 
stages, collected by the Ministry of Agriculture's 
research 

vessel, and those of Plymouth and Belgium, in 1921- 
1923. The material has been analysed by Dr. Wallace 
and helpers, and Mr. Carruthers has furnished hydro- 
graphic data which add considerably to the value of 
the work. Detailed accounts of the various cruises, 
the catches made, as well as a consideration of the 
hydrographic conditions, yield information which in- 
creases our knowledge of the drift of the young and 
also of the rate of growth. The work is well illustrated 
with charts and diagrams. 


The area investigated was of considerable extent, and 
stretched from the Northwsizberland to the Cornish 
coast. It is to be regretteasenat, as the Dogger Bank 
area was not surveyed for spawning-grounds, records 
for comparative purposes in future years are not avail- 
able. The high numbers of recently hatched fish found 
in the Southern Bight and the eastern end of the 
Channel make it desirable that the investigations do 
not come to an end before it is established, whether 
or no, spawning to such an extent as indicated can be 
considered a general condition. 


The drift of the young brings about, in the Southern 
Bight, and to some extent in the German Bight, a 
mixing of autumn-spawned young of the North Sea 
with the winter-spawned young from the Channel. 
From the data supplied by Carruthers it is evident that 
the drift of the larve varies ; and Wallace directs atten- 
tion to the difficulty of assigning fry caught in the 
Southern Bight to either the Dogger Bank or the 
Channel race of herring. 


This work should be read in conjunction with that 

of Dr. Johansen. No other paper, to the present 
writer's knowledge, has shown so well to what an 
extent the young from different spawning-grounds can 
be mixed, and, from the supporters of herring races, 


it calls for an explanation as to how and when the 
races sort themselves again. 


(3) Most of the data in Mr. Hardy’s paper are for 
southern North Sea fish, though young stages from the 
eastern portion of the Channel have been examined. 
The results of previous workers are given. 


The food of the young consisted chiefly of diatoms 
and peridinians. With increased size there is a change 
in the food ; larger plankton forms are taken and the 
smaller of the common copepods become of 
importance. 

After metamorphosis the range of food is increased, 
and 

it varies from the largest plankton forms to the eggs 
of shrimps and crabs. It is difficult to imagine how 
the latter can be of much importance. Their presence 
and the other foods found in the stomach point to the 
herring taking practically anything which is floating 

in its vicinity. This makes doubtful Hardy’s sugges- 
tion that varying numbers of Pseudocalanus in the 
southern part of the North Sea may be the cause of 
fluctuations in later years. 


The food consists of plankton, and there is evidence 
that in spring the larger forms are selected. The 
presence of recovered spents may have influenced the 
curve given by Hardy, on p. 17, representing the 
feeding of the herring, which shows an interesting 
agreement with Lea’s curve representing the growth of 
Norwegian herring. 


A portion of the paper is devoted to various opinions 
as to how the herring takes its food. From the stomach 
contents and observations at Cullercoats, Hardy is 

of the opinion that feeding is selective and carried out 
by a definite act of capture. 


Such diagrams as Fig. 11, or models in three dimen- 
sions as Hardy suggests, have their value and call 
for some ingenuity in their making, but it is doubtful 
if they are necessary. The price of the Ministry's 
reports is so great that only those interested in the 
subject are likely to buy. The majority of workers 

on fishery problems should be able to picture the 
results 

without such aids. 


It may be that Limacina retroversa is a regular con- 
stituent of the plankton off the Northumberland coast 
in late summer, but we must have other reasons than 
a statement of belief before this can be accepted. 


B. STorRow. 
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THE BRIGHT IMMORTAL OLIVE 


by Marianne Moore 
The Dial - July-Dec. 1925 


Areview of Collected Poems of H. D. 
12mo. 306 pages. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


We have in these poems, an external world of commanding 
beauty -- the erect, the fluent, the unaccountably brilliant. 
Also, we have some of that inner world of interacting 

reason and unreason in which are comprehended, the rigour, 
the succinctness of hazardous emotion. And in the entire 
volume, one is conscious of a secure, advancing exactness 
of thought and of speech. There is here, an immortalizing of 
minutiae that is both personal and cosmic, whereby we may 
observe, "the wind-indented snow," the sea "painting the lintel 
of wet sand with froth,” "the staggering ships," the boat that 
"climbs -- hesitates -- drops -- climbs -- hesitates -- crawls 
back," the cliff temple, "white against white," "the serpent- 
spotted shell" of the swan's egg, 


"the broken hulk of a ship 
hung with shreds of rope 
pallid under the cracked pitch." 


We have the " stiff ivory and white fire ” of cyclamen flowers, 


“a petal, 
with light equal 
on leaf and under -leaf,” 


the illusory behaviour of the marine creature , 


“this sea- gliding creature, 
this strange creature like a weed ,” 


the unanticipated , unforgettable mutations of aquatic colour, 


"where rollers shot with blue 
cut under deeper blue,” 


and 


“as the tide crept, the land 
burned with a lizard-blue 
where the dark sea met the sand." 


As the verisimilitude of this outer world remains with one, no 
more is the author's emotional intensity to be evaded - in which 
“flesh shudders ,” and the mind waits " as a wave- line may wait 
to 

fall ” —that intensity in which pleasure is painful and pain is 
painful, in which emotion can , like beauty, “ crowd madness upon 
madness." 


Since form and content corroborate each other, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the technique of these poems should, like the 
substance, present a fastidious prodigality -- an apparent 
starkness 

which is opulence. One resists, mistakenly perhaps, what seems 
a 

too consistently insisted-upon avoidance of the small glib particle, 
the climax in certain instances submerged in a lesser climax, a 
sometimes distracting long digression. Yet, in the never monoton- 
ous, ever recurring device of the alternate repeated word -- 
"torture me not with this or that or this" -- in a careful mosaic of 
rhymes such as we have in Lais: 


“Lais is now no lover of the glass, 
seeing no more the face as once it was, 
wishing to see that face and finding this ” ; 


we have the verbal continuity, the controlled ardour, the balanced 
speech of poetry . The sensitive advancing rhetoric of Sitalkas, 
of Pygmalion, of Sea Gods, suggests by its momentum, water 
inundating cove after cove of an irregular coast : 


"you will curl between sand -hills 

you will thunder along the cliff 

break - retreat - get fresh strength 

gather and pour weight upon the beach .” 


There is present the sense of honey and salt, an ever implied 
query : 


= and roughened lava-strewn hills toward 

. ee more sweet, Mount Tarawera, that old volcano of 
yrs acae such grim associations, you will come 
or the bitterness? 
upon what appears to be a peaceful pond 

the suggestion of paean, plaint, and madrigal that we associate lying motionless in a depression among 
with Swinburne, as in We Two: the hills. 
Among its dreary and barren surroundings 


Have We tie et WN) not a living thing is to be seen; the 


this maze daedal paths 


in-wound mid grievous stone thin steam that rises gently from its surface 
where once | stood alone?" and from the other pools near by is 

the only sign of movement that breaks its 
Yet on each page of original verse or of translation, a personal stillness. 


spirit manifests itself. In the making of classic personages or 
situations, symbols of present ones; in the concept of colour 


and form, as in the rhetoric, we find, intensive, unmixed, and From the plateau in which it is sunk ; 
unimpeded, the white fire of the poet -- of one who, repudiating rise, in two directions, great rugged cliffs ; 
miscellany, is immemorially garlanded, not with orange flowers and these form, as it were, a natural stadium 
nor cyclamen, but as H. D. has said of Sappho, with "the frail in whose arena below is enacted at 


silver leaf of the bright scentless and immortal olive. intervals one of the most marvelous and 


sensational spectacles which the natural 
phenomena of the world produce. For 
this is Waimangu, the largest geyser in 
the world, but a geyser whose action re- 
sembles far more the eruption of a great 
volcano than it does that of the slender 
jets of steam and water with which one 
usually associates the name. 








When, in 1886, the appalling eruption 

of Mount ‘Tarawera altered the face of 

the whole country, leaving in its path 
widespread loss of human life, destruction 
of villages and of millions of acres 

of cultivated fields, New Zealanders did 
not realize what a mighty landmark had 
been given them as compensation. They 
could only bemoan the loss of their famous 
Pink Terraces, which Tarawera 

had so ruthlessly torn from them, and 

they could not foresee the monument 
which was then set in course of construction 
to commemorate that terrible June 

night. 





Handsome devil Joe C. Grew 


WAIMANGU AND THE HOT-SPRING COUNTRY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

The World’s Greatest Geyser Is One of Many Natural 
Wonders in a Land of Inferno and 

Vernal Paradise 

By Joseph C. Grew 


National Geographic - August 1925 


For Waimangu, though it was undoubtedly 
formed by that great upheaval, 

did not at once make known its birth. 

For 14 years it lay quiescent, slowly gathering 
power for the day on which it would first leap into 
action and proclaim 


If you drive from Rotorua 
straight back through the scarred 


its sovereignty. 


Suddenly, in 1900. 
the outburst came. 
The quiet pool which 
lies within its crater 
was stirred, steam 
rose from its surface, 
and with no further 
warning the very 
howels of the earth, 
as it seemed, were 
hurled through it into 
the air in one tremendous 
explosion. 

Two men prospecting 
for ore in that 
uninhabited region 
saw the eruption and 
brought back the 
news that Waimangu 
had broken loose. 
New Zealanders 
henceforth could 
boast the greatest ee 
and grandest geyser im ee 
in the world, 


GEYSER TAKES TOLL 
OF THREE LIVES 


It seems to have 

taken the people of 

Rotorua some little 

time to realize that, 

from the erratic and 

wholly ungovernable 

character of Waimangu, 

a near approach 

to its crater must at all times be 

attended with the greatest personal risk ; 
for, although the explosions were soon 
found to come at average periods of 36 
hours, irregular eruptions were of frequent 
occurrence and took place without 
warning, when least expected. 

As is the law with all new dangers, 
somebody had to be hurt and _ sacrificed 
before steps were taken to prevent the 


ignorant and foolhardy from venturing 
too near. 


In the summer of 1903 two girls and 

a guide visited the crater, and, though 
previously warned of the risk, they stood 
near the brink to secure a photograph 
at close quarters. An eruption occurred, 
the pond was thrown bodily into the air 
to a height of some 1,500 feet, with enormous 
quantities of mud, huge rocks, and 

steam, and the unfortunate visitors were 
caught by the back flow of the boiling 

water and swept down into the crater, 

from which the bodies were later recovered, 
terribly burned and mutilated, 

From that day the geyser basin was 

railed off in such a manner that nobody 
could approach near enough to incur the 
slightest danger. 


Tt was but a few months before this 
mishap, in February, 1903, that, while 
staying at Rotorua, in the hot-spring district, 
my friend Mr. Bury Barry and | 

visited Waimangu. In those days the 

only warning of the risk of near approach 
was a small signboard affixed to a post 
beside the path leading to the crater, 
which said simply, “Danger Limit.” All 
questions as to the magnitude of the risk 
and the advisability of approaching nearer 
were left to the visitor himself. 

What could be more innocent-looking 
than this little pond, set deep down in the 
rocky basin between the hills? What 

more unlikely than that it should choose 
the very moment when one was leaning 
over its brink, to explode? 


So people argued, and so visitors, like 
ourselves, continued to come and approach 
near to its edge, little knowing 

that within a few short months Waimangu, 
like the dragon of old, was to rise 

without warning and levy a toll of three 
human lives for the privilege of beholding 

it breathe forth its smoke and steam. 

If T had fully realized at the time the 


greatness of the danger, | doubt if | 
should have taken a photograph, on the 
very edge of the crater, or have paused 
for some time to watch the steam and 
hubbles rising from the pool’s surface 
(see illustration, page 112). 

But Waimangu was propitious to us. 
Although it had worked the night before 
and we had been told that we could 
venture into its basin with impunity, it 
exploded marvelously just after we had 
left the danger zone and climbed the adjacent 
cliff. But | am anticipating. Let 

me first describe the approach. 


PASSING OVER TERRACES OF SULPHUR 


The road through the hills from Rotorua 
toward Waimangu led us over the 

most desolate country; in all directions 
only the lava-formed, rolling wilderness 
was to be seen. Occasionally we passed 
terraces of sulphur, silica, and alum, 
where jets of steam or boiling mudholes 
further attested the volcanic nature of 
the land. So far as any natural, earthlike 
features were to be seen, one might 
have been in the nether regions. 

Then, after scrambling up a steep hill 

to the westward of Rotorua, a superb 
view suddenly appeared. At our feet lay 
the azure surface of Lake Rotomahana, 
of such a blue as one sees portrayed and 
believes unreal, a turquoise in an old-gold 
setting, for the encircling mountains were 
bathed in the yellow haze of afternoon 
sunlight and rose as tawny protectors of 
their charge below. 


Grim and foreboding in the background 
stood Tarawera, passive now and smokeless, 
brooding over her dark deeds of bygone 
years, dreaming, perhaps, of the day 

when power would once more be given 

her to rise and strike the land with terror. 
From the hill beside Rotomahana we 
descended to Waimangu’s basin. The 

boiling pool which occupies the center of 

the crater, some 300 feet in width, was 


quite still except for the bubbles which 
rose to its surface and the thin steam 
drifting lazily upward. 


We passed the danger line, threaded 

our way carefully between the boiling 
springs, and then, climbing down into the 
crater, stood finally on the brink of the 
pool itself. One cares to remain but a 
moment in such a position, for although 
Waimangu had exploded during the night 
and was not actually due to work again 
for 36 hours, the thought of what would 
be our fate, should an irregular eruption 
occur, rendered the spot a peculiarly unattractive 
one and caused us to climb 

without delay back to the plateau, and on 
up to the cliff above the basin. 


WAIMANGU GOES OFF 


It was well that we did so. Scarcely 

five minutes had elapsed from the moment 
that we had stood within the crater. 

My camera was pointed down for a photograph 
from the summit of the cliff and | 

had made the exposure. Then, even before 
there was time to change the plate. 

the surface of the pool began suddenly to 
seethe. | heard Barry, at my elbow, 

shouting, “My God, man, the thing’s going 
offl”, but his voice was quickly 

drowned in the fearful uproar that immediately 
ensued. 


Waimangu was in eruption. ‘The formerly 
placid pond was shot, in one terrifying 
blast, into the air far above our 
heads—black water, black mud, black 
rocks; and, following them with the hissing 
of a thousand rockets and the roar of 

a thousand cannon, a burst of whitest 
steam quickly outstripped and enveloped 
the uprushing mass. 


The explosion was awe-inspiring, terrible, 

grand beyond comparison. No more 

appalling, yet fascinating, spectacle can 

exist; no greater satisfaction can be experienced 


than to see such a phenomenon 

at close range. ‘The sight is worth traveling 
thousands of miles over land and 

water to behold. 


The outburst had taken place in the 
fraction of a second. Almost immediately 
we were pelted with the sand and 

small stones which fell, as the exploded 
mass shot back into its crater, causing 

us to take refuge in the shelter hut provided 
for that purpose on the summit of 

the cliff. 


In a moment all was over; the pond regained 
its usual placid surface and no 

sien, save the continued shower of sand, 
told of the mighty eruption which had 
taken place. Silently we descended again 
to the basin, a little serious at the thought 
of what would have been our fate had the 
outburst occurred a short five minutes 
earlier. It is well indeed that visitors 

may now no longer approach within the 
zone of danger. 


ROTORUA IS ONE OF NATURE'S GREAT 
SANITARIUMS 


Waimangu, though the greatest, is by 

no means the only feature which renders 
New Zealand a wonderland of neverfailing 
interest. A bad attack of malarial 

fever, contracted in the jungle of the 
Malay Peninsula, took me down there one 
winter to try to get the poison out of my 
system. 


It was a long journey—seven days 

from Singapore to Ceylon, three weeks 
more to Sydney, and a final four days to 
Auckland, whence the railroad brought 
me to Rotorua, in the hot-spring country. 
If, after the long, lazy sea voyage anything 
remained necessary for my complete 
recovery, a few weeks in the clear 

and bracing atmosphere of New Zealand 
quickly accomplished it. Nor did | have 

to number myself among the many invalids 


who come to the hot-spring region 

for the wonderful curative powers of its 
mineral baths, since Rotorua is famous 

for its healing springs and baths of water, 
mud, and vapor. 

If you are affected with gout or rheumatism, 
you will spend most of your time 

in the well-known “Priest's Water’; or, 

if something is to be desired in the 
smoothness of your skin or the loveliness 
of your complexion, the “Rachel” hath, 
according to tradition, will make you 
beautiful forever, 

But, so far as combined benefit and enjoyment 
go, you will find more absolute 

pleasure by passing all your available moments 
in the big, hot sulphur swimming 

pool, where you can float lazily for hours 

at a time in water above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and leave it feeling as vi 

orous and energetic as though new 
wakened from a refreshing sleep. 


FIRE, AND BRIMSTONE 


As the traveler approaches Rotorua a 
strange, unearthly smell of sulphur fills 

the air; white putts of steam rise, for no 
visible reason, from green hills and 
valleys; huge mudholes by the roadside 
seethe and bubble like porridge in a caldron; 
hot lakes of extraordinary colors— 

yellow, blue, pink. green—and brilliantly 
colored strata along the mountain sides 
make you stare and rub your eyes to be 
sure that such apparent unrealities exist. 
Your nearest conception of an orthodox 
hell will be truly realized when you enter 
the Valley of Tikitere, some ten miles 

from Rotorua. The earth is hot beneath 
your feet, the country gapes with steaming 
cracks, and if a cane is thrust a few 
inches into the soil a jet of steam or a 
spout of boiling water reminds you that, 
just beneath, the very howels of the earth 
are seething toward the surface. 

You are surrounded by an inferno of 
boiling mudholes, bubbling lakes of hideous 
colors, and blasts of steam issuing 


from the hillsides with the regular exhaust 
of powerful engines. 


Follow the guide closely, for a single 
misstep may land you in some loathsome 
abyss, and there are pleasanter ways of 
reaching eternity. 


Here, the guide points out, are the 
“Teavenly Twins,” two horrid bubbling 
mudholes side by side. one of which 

hoils the thickest of brews, while its twin 
contains the thinnest. On one side “The 
Devil's Porridge Pot’ seethes and rumbles 
with some foul glutinous concoction; 

on the other you look down through the 
“Gates of Hell” into a slimy lake, whose 
thickened waves rise and recede, as if 
about to break upon the banks above, and 
whose sulphurous fumes send you back, 
gasping for a breath of pure air (p, 116). 


FROM AN INFERNO TO AVERNAL PARADISE 


But heaven and hell rub elbows in this 
country. Let’s have a look at some of its 
more cheerful features. We will leave 
behind the boiling mud, uncanny jets of 
steam, and sulphur-laden air, and cross 
over to Rotorua Lake, where the fresh 
breeze washes the poisonous fumes from 
our lungs and cools our skins from the 
burning breath of those horrors behind. 
Asmall steamer carries us across the 
rippling lake, dotted with the white sails 
of Rob Roy canoes and knockabouts, 
passes between green islands, and lands 
us in thick woods on the opposite shore, 
where we enter a rowboat and proceed 
lazily up an enchanted river to a fair 

land of extraordinary beauty. ‘The banks 
are thickly grown with great, overhanging 
trees, blossoming shrubs, ivy, and_ tall 
ferns, which shade marvelously clear 
depths of opalescent color. 


Suddenly the river narrows, turns, and 
stops short, cut off and walled in by the 
same luxuriously wooded banks. Vor a 


moment we are astounded that a flowing 
stream should come so suddenly to an 

end, until we look over the boat's side and 
see far below, through the transparent 
water, a jagged opening in the bed of the 
stream, from which great quivering volumes 
of ice-cold water well up to the 

surface, glancing with rainbow colors and 
shot with arrows of crystal light. 

Now we see the cause. for this is the 
famous Hamurana Spring, the source of 

the beautiful river, which flows full 

grown from this hidden wooded spot 

down into Rotorua Lake—a spring from 
which 5,000,000 gallons are poured forth 
every 24 hours. Looking into its depths, 

we can see delicate shells, and ferns growing 
far below, which, from the perfect 
transparency of the icy water, appear almost 
within reach. 


The force of the uprushing torrent is 

so tremendous that coins which are 
thrown in will remain suspended halfway 
to the bottom, and finally drop to 

one side of the spring, where they lie 
glittering below. 


The Maoris, who are expert divers, 

have tried again and again to reach this 
tempting store of treasure, but have 
never succeeded, cept by working in 
pairs. One man jams a pole into a 
crevice. His companion, grasping the 
pole firmly, is thus enabled to withstand 
the force of the water as he descends. 
We will pass half a day and have luncheon 
near this beautiful spot, and then, in 

the afternoon, ride over to the geyser 
region of Whakarewarewa, a small Maori 
settlement on the other side of Rotorua. 
‘The country here is less fearful than at 
Tikitere, but none the less active for all 
that. Within a radius of less than 100 
yards, some ten or twelve geysers play 
at intervals ranging from two minutes to 
several hours, and the display, when several 
of them happen to be in action at 

the same time, is most effective. 


SOAPING A SLUGGISH GEYSER 
TO MAKE IT SPOUT 


When Waikite. the famous twin geyser, 
ceased working it was succeeded as queen 
of Whakarewarewa by Wairoa, but even 
Wairoa plays no longer of her own accord. 
Only under the inducement of a 

plentiful supply of soap does she consent 
to perform for the curious multitudes. 

As is well known, too much soaping of 

a geyser causes it eventually to cease its 
action altogether, so that the practice becomes 
an important ceremony. In the 

Rotorua thermal country it is allowed by 

the government only when some distinguished 
visitor comes to see the display. 

| was fortunate in being on hand when 
Wairoa was thus induced to play for the 
son of a former premier of New Zealand. 
The wooden cover, always padlocked over 
its mouth, was solemnly removed, the 
crowd warned to stand back out of danger, 
and a bag of bar soap thrown into 

the diminutive crater. 


Almost immediately the water foamed, 
lathering up to the edge of the siliceous 
opening, but not until almost 20 minutes 
later did the actual playing begin. There 
was a deep rumbling below, a choking, 
gurgling noise came from the depths of 
the crater, and, with a last grand roar, 
Wairoa shot into the air, full 130 feet, a 
graceful, slender column of whitest steam 
and water, breaking at the top into silvery 
feathers which drooped, dissolved, and 
drifted off into the sunlight. 


NATURE'S MATCHLESS FIRELESS COOKERS 


If it should oceur to anyone to wonder 

why a town like Whakarewarewa should 
be built in the midst of this hot-spring 
terrace, with boiling pools between the 
very houses, and steaming holes scattered 
about so plentifully that a visitor must 

look pretty carefully where he walks lest 


he disappear into one of them, the answer 
is almost too obvious. The Maoris are a 
thrifty race; coal and firewood are expensive; 
stoves rust and kettles require 

tending. Then why go to superfluous expense 
and trouble, when Nature has supplied 

not only fuel but stoves in the form 

of constantly simmering kettles, all as 

free of charge as sunlight and fresh air? 
Here, at the very doors of the nativ 

these steam holes, or fumaroles, are at all 
times ready for use. Over the openings 

are placed small, slat-bottomed boxes ; the 
food to he cooked, wrapped in leaves, is 
placed within. Soon an appetizing smell 
announces that dinner is ready (p. 117). 

If other domestic cares delay the dinner 
hour—if the father of the family is late, 

or the baby has fallen into a mud bath and 
requires a precipitate change of garments— 
no penalty is imposed in the way 

of a burned meal: for, the stew having 

been cooked and the soup boiled, they 
simply remain there, as in an oven, keep- 
ing nicely hot, but suffering no extra 
scorching as a result of the delay. 

And as for the Monday clothes washing, 
why, it is simply a question of kneeling 
heside one of the big hot pools and 

sousing the garments until they are as 
white and clean as new. True, both 

clothes and dinner may savor more or 

less strongly of sulphur; but who so fastidious 
as not to be able to cultivate a 

taste for sulphur as easily as for any 

other spicy flavor ? 


The Maori, | say, is of a thrifty race; 

yet that is the least of his attributes. No 
brown man possesses more personal and 
national pride, more true dignity, fearless 
bearing, honorable and faithful instinct 
and cheeriness of temperament. There 
no fawning, no bowing and scraping, in 
his attitude toward the colonizers of his 
country, and all his dealings are marked 
with straightforward manliness. 


Mentally he is keen, physically superb. 


| know of no more stirring sight than the 
haka war dance, in which the most powerful 
men of a village, stripped to the 

waist to give better play to their great 
muscular arms and bodies, form in even 
ranks, and, taunted with cowardice in 
pantomime by their women, commence 
muttering in deep voices, wave their arms 
and twist their bodies in fierce unison, as 
though writhing under the bitter insults. 

The taunting continues, the muttering, 
growing louder and more ominous, becomes 
a roar; slowly they work themselves 

up to a tremendous pitch of excitement, 
bellowing more and more threateningly, 
swaying and twisting with greater 

and greater fierceness, till the onlooker 
becomes positively terrified in spite of 
himself. 


Then, suddenly, with a last grand 
shout, they break their ranks and dash 
headlong to meet the imaginary foe. 


THE WOMEN ARE LITHE AND GRACEFUL 


The women are no less dignified and 
proud of bearing than the men and exhibit 
a grace of movement and litheness 

of body unknown in any but South Sea 
races. Were it not for the tattooing of 

the lips and chin after marriage, many of 
them would be extraordinarily beautiful. 
Their speech, as is that of the men, is 
delightful to hear, since it totally lacks 
the harsh, guttural tones of the Arab and 
Hindu. Their history is full of folklore, 


handed down from age to age, every landmark 


and custom having its own particular 
myth. 


Some of their customs are very amusing, 
and one can scarcely repress a smile 

to see the women saluting their friends 
in the street by rubbing noses. They 
carry the babies slung upon their backs 
as do our Indian squaws their papooses. 
Indeed, in the Maori, one is constantly 
reminded of the American Indian. 


IMIGI CARNIVAL AMONG THE MAORIS 


On Rotorta Lake, once a year, high 
carnival is held. From all the villages of 
the surrounding country come the Maoris 
with their babies, tents, pots and pans, to 
camp on the shores of the lake and make 
merry after the fashion of all nations and 
all ages. 


There is foot-racing on the beach, 
yacht-racing on the lake, and horse-racing 
on the track behind the town, but what 
delights the Maori heart above all else is 
the great race between the representative 
war canoes of the various villages, which 
takes place on the last day as the crowning 
event of the celebration. 


It is a fine sight to see these great canoes, 
manned by from forty to fifty stalwart 

men, paddled like mad across the big 

lake for the honor of their respective 
towns. 


The captain of the crew stands in the 
center to give the stroke; the men, all in 
uniform, keep the pace with a dash and 
also “Hurdle Racing in Canoes: A 

Thrilling and Spectacular Sport Among the 
Maoris of New Zealand,” in the Nationat 
Geographic Magazine for May, 1920. 


Many of the younger girls are beautiful, 

since the: do not mar their looks by tattooing 

their lips and chin, according to the ancient 
fashion. They are especially proud of their 

long, luxuriant hair. The Maori boys and girls 

of to-day have lost interest in their native songs 
and legends and enjoy modern dances and motion 
pictures. 


“THE CHASE FOR A MAORE BRIDE” 
Then there is the Ma Kahaka Tamahine. 


which, being interpreted, means 
“The Chase for a Maori Bride.’ The 


selection of the young maiden, or wahine, 
for this event is no easy task, for she 

must be the most beautiful of all the girls 
in the surrounding country, and beautiful 
Maori girls are the rule, not the exception. 
The lucky maiden is put in the bow of 

a small, very swift canoe and her brother 
or some other relative takes his place in 
the stern to paddle her through the chase 
which ensues. As they appear on the 
course before the crowds who throng the 
beach, a tremendous cheer goes up, and it 
is not difficult to see that this happy little 
wahine is popular as well as lovely. 

Hardly have the wahine and her relative 
taken their places near the starting 

post when the canoes of the chasers shoot 
out to their respective stations. Tach is 
very fast and light and paddled by five or 
six men, with a vacant place in their 

midst for the bride, in case she is captured 
before reaching the finish line. 


At the signal, the bride’s canoe dashes 
away down the course, followed a minute 
later by her pursuers. The object of the 
chase, as is soon evident, is to overtake 
the maiden, lift her from her own craft 
into one of the places left vacant for her 
in the canoes of the contestants, and carry 
her over the course to the finish line. 

The crew which makes the capture at 
once becomes the object of pursuit for 
the others, who in turn try to overtake 

the bride. 


The crew which finally succeeds in carrying 


her across the finish line is proclaimed 
the winner: but whether or not 

the lady chooses her husband from the 
winning boat is a delicate question, which 
does not, | think, enter into the conditions 
of the race itself. At any rate, the bride 

is landed on the beach and has to run a 
gauntlet of deafening applause from 
enthusiastic thousands. 


Our stay at Rotorua must, like all good 
things. come to an end at last. Rising 

very early one morning, we take a regretful 
leave of the mist-wrapped lake and 

the steaming terraces and hillsides, whose 
beauties and horrors alike have been a 
source of such keen interest; we are 
whirled off over the lava-roughened hills, 
past Waimangu, past old Tarawera, and 
so down through the fern-clad jungles to 
Wairakei, Lake Taupo, and the Wanganui 
River, where new scenes of undreamed- 
of beauty await us in this imperial 
wonderland. 
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